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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


ARCHIE’S OVATION. 


ROM the moment that she left the Euston Square station until now, 


Archie Lovell had realized nothing of what was going on around her, 
The drive along the noisy city streets; the crowded entrance of the court; 
the room where she had had her interview with Mr. Slight; the passages 
along which they had led her next; the door through which some voice had 
bade her pass; the moment when she found herself in that sickening atmos- 
phere, before that pale and surging mass of human faces—of all this she had 
taken note accurately, as far as external detail went, but with no more vivid 
sense of its connection with herself than if it had been the shifting, unreal 
background of a dream. Until the moment when she saw Gerald, it seemed 
as though some one else were really acting out for her the final scene of her 
sacrifice, and as though she were being carried blindly along in it, a mere 
passive, stupefied spectator. Then, in one sudden, mighty wave, swept back 
across her brain the meaning, the purpose; the present shame, the future 
penalty! of all this that she was doing. She was neither dreaming nor at 
play; the two states that had compassed every act of her little life till now. 
An innocent man was standing before her, charged with a crime from which, 
no matter at what price, her duty was to save him; and she had got to speak 
the truth—this Mr. Slight had told her—nothing but the truth, and to fear 
no one, not ever. the magistrate upon the bench, but answer soberly and faith- 
fully whatever questions were put to her. She clenched her fingers firmly 
upon the palms of her hands; held her breath tight; felt herself blinded by 
a dark-red mist that for a second swam before her sight; then rallied every 
faculty she possessed in one desperate effort, and told her name. After this, 
Mr. Slight at once began his examination; and throughout it all she kept 
her head erect and spoke out clear, cool and undaunted, just as she had 
spoken when she was eleven years old, saving Tino from Bettina’s wrath. 
The sea of faces before which she had shrunk with the mere animal terror 
that overcomes any one for the first time confronting a crowd, seemed to 
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lessen and fade away, and in its place she saw two faces only: Mr. Slight’s, 
who questioned her, and Gerald’s—his whom she was here to save. What 
was there to make her fear or falter now ? 

She was seventeen on the twelfth of last October. Her father was the 
Honorable Frederick Lovell, Rector of Hatton, in Staffordshire. First knew 
Mr. Durant about four weeks ago in Morteville-sur-Mer. “I met him a few 
times on the Gréve, and went to a ball and danced with him; I think I knew 
him very well. On the second of August Mr. Durant left Morteville, and I 
went down on the pier to see him off. Papa and Bettina were away from 
home, and the servant, too, and no one knew I went. I wanted to see a 
steamer, and asked Mr. Durant to take me on board with him. He took me, 
and the boatman was stupid and left me there, and before we knew where we 
were the steamer had started, and the captain wouldn’t stop. Mr. Durant 
was very sorry about it, and said I should land at Calais and get back by 
another boat to Morteville, but when we reached Calais there were a number 
of people I knew standing on the pier, and I was ashamed to land among 
them—so we came on to London. It wasn’t Mr. Durant’s fault more than 
mine; I ought to have landed at Calais, but I was ashamed. At all events, 
we went on! I liked being at sea—I liked being with Mr. Durant. The 
wind was fresh going across, and a lady on deck lent me her cloak. It wasa 
scarict cloak ; I should know it if I saw it again. Yes,” after examining the 
cloak which was handed to her, “this is the same. It is changed in color, I 
think ; it looks as if it had been in the water. When we got to London I 
was confused in the great crowd and forgot to return the cloak ; I meant no 
robbery, I only forgot it. We went to a station, Mr. Durant and I, and had 
some tea; then he took me for a walk on London Bridge. Mr. Durant asked 
me to drive with him and see the streets, but I was afraid there wouldn’t be 
time before the train left, so we walked instead. I was to go back to Folke- 
stone by the half-past ten train. When we were on the Bridge a crowd got 
round us, and in the zuffa I lost Mr. Durant’s arm. Some men molested me 
because I spoke Italian, I think, and Mr. Durant knocked one of them 
down. The man bled and looked hurt, and Mr. Durant’s coat got torn and 
his hat was lost. It was a peaked hat, such as the peasants wear in the 
Tyrol. The hat you show me is like it—how can I swear it is the same ?—it 
is like it, I say. Then came the polizia—police you say ?—and sent the 
crowd away. One of the police stopped and looked at Mr. Durant and me. 
He said nothing, but he looked at us hard. Am I to know if he saw my 
face? We walked on over the bridge and crossed, so as to see the other side 
of London on our way back. As we came I saw a woman in one of the little 
angoli on the bridge. Recesses ? well, then, in one of the recesses. She was 
thinly dressed, and was sitting with her head leaning against the wall. I 
thought she was ill, and asked Mr. Durant to let me yive her the cloak. I 
don’t say that it was out of kindness, it was chiefly I think because I wanted 
to get rid of the cloak—I should have been ashamed to land in it at Morte- 
ville. Mr. Durant said no, I shouldn’t give it to her, but I had my way, and 
went up and spoke to the woman. I saw her face plain. Mr. Durant stood 
a few steps away. I can’t tell whether he saw her—I should think not—he 
may have had a glimpse of her—I would rather you asked me questions 
about myself! She was young and good-looking, about twenty, perhaps, 
with pale skin and black hair and eyebrows. I remember her quite well; I 
saw her hands, they did not look like a lady's hands, I asked her if she would 
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take the cloak, and when she didn’t speak I put it round her and fastened it 
at the throat. She tried to answer then, but there was something thick and 
strange about the way she spoke, and I did not understand her. I don’t 
know what was the matter with her—how should [? I believe I lefta 
handkerchief of Mr. Durant’s in the pocket of the cloak. The handkerchief 
you show me is exactly like it; I tell by the batiste, and the lilac stitching 
round the letters. I can’t swear that it is the same; a whole set of hand- 
kerchiefs might be marked the same. Just after we were walking on again, 
the clocks in London struck one—that was a quarter-past ten, Mr. Durant 
told me, and we must get on quick. The train I went by left at half-past 
ten, and Mr. Durant stayed by the carriage where I was till the last. I heard 
no clock strike ; I heard the conductor say we were five minutes behind our 
time. Then I went away home. I got to Morteville very early in the morn- 
ing, and no one I knew, except Captain. Waters, saw me land on the pier. 
Papa did not return home till the middle of the day. I have never told him 
anything about my going to London. I told my stepmother about it the 
same afternoon, and she said I must never talk of it toany one. I never 
should have told but for this. When Mr. Durant was first taken up,I did 
not mean totell. I don’t know whether I thought he would get clear without 
me; I knowI did not mean totell. I was at Durant’s Court when some one 
came to take him to London, and Mr. Durant told me then to keep silent, 
whatever happened, and he would never betray me. I had not made up my 
mind to tell till last night. I don’t know what decided me. I never spoke 
to Bettina or to papa about coming. Mr. Gerald Durant is engaged to 
marry his cousin Lucia. He was never engaged to me. No, it is certainly 
not for Miss Durant’s sake that I have told the truth; I care very little 
about her. I cannot answer you, I don’t know why I have told it.” 

And here Mr. Slight stopped; and, by order of the magistrate, Mrs. Daw- 
son was recalled into the witness-box. 

At the sight of the girl who stood there—the resurrection, as it seemed to 
her, of the dead—dressed exactly as she had seen her that day on the deck 
of the Lord of the Isles, Mrs. Dawson gave a start and a half scream that, 
before she had uttered a word, bore incontestable evidence to the truth of 
all Archie Lovell had said. Did she know the young lady at herside? Aye, 
indeed she did; could not be surer if it was her own daughter she had to an- 
swer to. This was Mr. Durant’s companion—the girl to whom she lent the 
cloak on board the steamer. Would swear most positively to it on oath. It 
was not a face likely to be forgotten. Told the court in her evidence—with a 
look of triumph at both lawyers—that the young lady had light brown hair 
and blue eyes. Could not help it if she had been that cross-questioned and 
mortified at the time as to make her hardly know herself which way she was 
swearing. 

Mr. Slight now wrote something on a slip of paper which was handed by 
one of the officers of the court to the magistrate; and a minute or two later 
—Archie standing there still— Mr. Edward Randall” was re-summoned to 
take his place in the witness-box. 

If ever a man on earth was placed in a position likely to end in a commit- 
tal for perjury, it was Captain Waters at this moment; and he read his 
danger at a glance. His threats to Archie, the anonymous bribe to silence 
that he had accepted ; the truths which two hours before he had in this court 
suppressed—every detail of his situation came clear before his mind with his first 
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hurried look at Archie Lovell’s face; some melo-dramatic outburst of generosity 
had drought the girl forward after ali, and (following the law by which innocence 
and virtue are ever trampled upon in this world) he was to be the sufferer. 
And he put up his eye-glass calmly, stroked down his blonde moustache with 
his delicate, paste-decked fingers, and looked around at magistrate, lawyers and 
the rest, just in the same quiet, unmoved way with which he was accustomed 
to read the faces of the adversary, and the adversary’s gallery at écarté. He 
had not much to lose, even in such a moment as this, the thought crossed 
Waters’ brain! To some men a conviction for perjury might be the loss of 
friends, reputation, ambition, money ; to him it would be—what? Not even 
the loss which, to his judgment, seemed immeasurably the most important in 
the scale—money. Imprisonment costs a man nothing, and was no greater 
bore than liberty ; nay, as he knew from experience, it sent a man back some- 
times with nerves strengthened by early hours and abstinence from tobacco 
to the accustomed duties of his life. If the worst came to the worst, he 
would still, at the end of a few months, more or less, be the exact amount 
of money which he had received from Gerald Durant to the good. The game 
had been well played; and, whether the last deal went against him or not, 
he had the calm assurance of his own conscience to tell him that he had 
reckoned up the odds with accuracy. 

And he came admirably through it all! Came through it as it is very 
doubtful that a better man would have done. Perhaps the season of the year, 
and the unparalleled heat of this particular day, may have been the chosen 
instruments by which the gods of Captain Waters’ faith saw fit to deliver 
him. With a city Court House at ninety-six, in August, few magistrates or 
lawyers would seek to protract their own suffering by probing the exactitude 
of a comparatively unimportant witness too narrowly. Skimming lightly, 
and with delicate adroitness, over the Calais episode, Mr. Slight extracted an 
admission from the witness that he had seen Miss Lovell, the young lady who 
stood beside him now, land alone at Morteville on the morning of August the 
third. And after this, without a word of cross-examination, Captain Waters 
passed away out of the witness-box; passed away, too, forever out of the 
record of Archie Lovell’s life. 


[That I may not have to stain the last and fairest chapter of my story by 
the mention of him, I will say here that he was seen last Autumn at Hom- 
burg; a jewelled chevalier of industry no longer, but one of the scantily-paid 
servants of the public tables, in which capacity, unless ill health should chance 
to bring him lower still, his life will probably be passed. Paralysis, the 
Nemesis of such men, seized Waters within a few months of the day of 
Gerald’s trial, and taking from him nerve, memory, power of combination, 
the mental stock in trade of his craft, left him just bodily strength enough 
to fulfil the duties of a croupier. Ralph Seton was the man who saw him 
thus at Homburg; and at the pitying request of a soft voice at his side, 
managed to slip a napoleon or two into the sickly, attenuated hand, not en- 
gaged at the moment with the professional rateau ; a kindness which, coming 
from the source it did, made something very like tears rise into the poor 
wretch’s eyes. “ And which shows he is not altogether worthless,” the soft 
voice said to Ralph when they came out from the crowded Kur Saal into 
the blue, German night. ‘“ No man, unless he had some good left in him, 
would be touched with a kindness!” A purely womanly inference which 
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Ralph would not for worlds have shattered by remarking how a scoundrel 
brought, by smoking and alcohol, to the state of Waters, will shed tears of 
maudlin gratitude over your charity at one moment, and betray and revile the 
hand that has assisted him at the next!) 


The examination was virtually over. Already the crowd was beginning to 
move; already the lawyers for the Crown and for the defence indifferently 
were congratulating each other with brightened faces upon the termination in 
one day of the inquiry. In a few emphatic words the magistrate then pro- 

nounced the discharge of the prisoner—“ without a blot, or the suspicion of a 

blot, upon his honor ;” and almost before Archie Lovell, confused and faint, 

had left the witness-box, a prolonged, irrepressible outburst of applause from 

the crowd told her that the work she had set herself to do was accomplished— 

Gerald Durant free. 

In performing any act heroic to ourselves, we are apt to gauge the effect it 
will produce on others by the effect that it produces on our own imagination 
beforehand. That her future life was to be irrevocably darkened, Archie had 
never doubted ; but that, in the first hour of her victory over self, men would 
appreciate her heroism, she had felt equally sure. In what form this hero- 
worship would be laid at her feet, she had not speculated ; she had felt only 
that it must be accorded to her. What was the triumph that she met with in 
reality? Flushed, weary, bewildered, she found herself, after traversing a 
dark, noisome room or two with the other discharged witnesses, among the 
crowd—such a crowd as only a disgorging London court can show—a crowd 
of sallow-faced men and women, whose jokes defiled her ears, whose touch 
was abhorrent to her; men and women bandying vile police court jests 
together, and to whose lips her own name—with what a shudder she heard it 
there !—was already famil.ar. Her heart died within her; she shrank back 
against the black, polluted wall nearest to which she stood, and pulled her vail 
down over her face. This was her reward, she felt. She had sacrificed the 
happiness of her whole life freely, and, even in this first moment after the ac- 
complishment of the sacrifice, was forgotten. Gerald, Sir John Durant, 
Ralph Seton, were thinking joyfully, no doubt, of the cause that had been 
won; and she, who had won it, was standing here alone—a thousand times 
worse than alone—was standing among a coarse and cruel crowd, in her 
shame ! 

Just at this moment a kind voice whispered in her ear, a friendly hand 
took hold of hers, and drew it within the shelter of a stalwart, untrembling 
arm. ‘“ Keep along with me, my dear, and you'll be all right. There’s my 
cousin ’Melia’s husband waiting for me down by the steps—the little man 
with the black hat-band—and he’ll get us into a cab, and see us to the station 
comfortable, if so be that you don’t mind riding with us, under the circum- 
stances.” 

It was not Gerald, it was not Ralph, but the homely farmer’s wife from 
Heatheotes who had been the first to come to her succor. With the timely 
aid of ’Melia’s husband, they struggled their way at last through the crowd ; 
and just as Gerald was leaving the court, his friends pressing round to shake 
his hand and congratulate him, the poor little heroine of the day, more dead 
than living, was being driven from its door, with the yells, and laughter, and 
brutal jokes of the mob for her ovation ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
IN THE DARK HOUR. 


Or all the conflicting emotions called into play by the unexpected ending 
of Gerald Durant’s examination—from the childish, tearful delight of poor old 
Sir John, down to the blank professional disappointment of Inspector Wick- 
ham—the emotions of Robert Dennison would be, perhaps, the hardest of 
analysis. 

Paradoxical though it may sound, his first sensation was one of positive 
relief. Was a lurking human remorse toward Gerald the cause for this? had 
his quick brain foreseen fresh combinations of possible danger to himself in 
the event of his cousin’s committal? or was it simply the physical reaction 
which good and bad human creatures alike are sensible of when, after acute 
mental tension, the end comes, and suspense, at least, isover? Robert Den- 
nison himself could scarcely have answered this as he left the police court; 
leaning back out of men’s sight in the corner of his cab, and screening away 
with his hand the bright evening sunshine from his eyes. All he knew was 
that he felt relieved! that he had exchanged the pestilential air of the court 
and witness-room for the purer one of the streets, and was returning home 
now to change his dress and take his bath before dinner. And then it first 
occurred to him that he had not swallowed food to-day; had scarcely eaten, 
had never slept an hour of wholesome sleep during the past week, and with a 
childish interest, very unlike himself, Mr. Dennison fell to wondering 
whether he would dine well this evening, and on what dishes? and whether 
if he went to his bed early—by eleven or twelve o’clock, say—there would be 
a chance of his getting a good night’s rest at last? A worn out brain and 
empty stomach seldom admit of much grandiloquence in our thoughts or in 
our sufferings just at first. 

He got home, took a couple of glasses of sherry, dressed, went out and 
dined, and by eight o’clock had returned to his chambers and was sitting by 
that window where he had sat and watched the river on the morning after 
Maggie’s death, the window from whence he had heard the children’s voices 
at the moment he was nerving himself to look over and destroy the last mute 
moments of his dead love for her. Had his love been ever utterly and 
indeed dead? he asked himself; for now that mere animal exhaustion was 
passed, memory and remorse had arisen, like giants refreshed, to torture him 
again. His passionate fancy for her had cooled, of course, as ali fancies for 
beautiful toys cool in possession; and he had wronged her cruelly, and her 
death, however men might think, lay, and his heart knew it, at his door. 
But love—had he not in truth loved her? would he not at this moment give 
up years of life could he but feel the warm hand still in his—but see the 
faithful womanly face looking, as it used to look, in perfect, blissful, slavish 
contentment up to his? Something within his heart cried yes. Loss of 
friends and reputation here in England; alienation from his uncle and his 
uncle’s money ; the up-hill prospect of making himself another name else- 
where ; all these seemed as nothing to him now. In this hour—this first hour 
of what he knew was to be in some measure a new life—the common human 
nature of the man, the weakness on all exemption from which he was wont 
to pride himself, sheer craving desire for sympathy in his desolation, overcame 
him. The dark heart, as in Herod of old, bled for what it had destroyed; 
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cried out, with vain and passionate regret, for the love that it had murdered. 

He had a cigar between his lips when he first placed himself at the window ; 
but it burnt out, and it did not seem io occur to him to light it or to take 
another. His servant, as usual, had placed some wine and brandy on the 
table at his master’s side; but Dennison drank nothing. Stimulants, taken 
even in a quantity that would have set most men’s brains perforce to rest, 
would but have stimulated his to keener thought: and he had the wisdom to 
abstain from them. God knows he needed no sharpening of his faculties |— 
needed no whetstone for his remorse—no new vividness added to the pictured 
face that, white and haggard, and with wan, beseeching eyes, seemed to stand 
before him everywhere—everywhere in the waning twilight! 

It was his first hour of pure, concentrated suffering since Maggie's death ; 
for dread of suspicion resting on himself at first, curiosity, later, in the result 
of Gerald’s trial, had until now held every other motive in abeyance, and he 
suffered as he did most things, with his might—with brains! (ood, diffuse, 
kindly natures, prone to bleed a dozen times a week, can, perhaps, hardly 
estimate to what extent an intensely selfish man like this softens wk2n three 
or four times in a life the flinty heart is smitten and the flood-gates of the 
soul are loosed. 

A little after nine came a ring at his chamber door. The boy, in obedience 
to his master’s commands, told the visitor, whose face he did not by this light 
distinguish, that Mr. Dennison had business, and could not be disturbed. 

“Mr. Dennison will see me, Andrew,” answered a voice cheerfully—a voice 
that Robert Dennison even through the closed doors had heard and recognized 
in a moment. Immediately afterward a well-known step—with triumph, 
hope, light-heartedness, Dennison felt bitterly, in its tread—came along the 
passage, and Gerald Durant, unannounced, walked into his room and up to 
his side, 

“Congratulate me, Robert,” he said, taking hold of his cousin’s hand, and 
grasping it heartily, whether Dennison willed it or not. ‘Things have gone 
better than could have been hoped for with every one, after all.” 

“Well, that depends upon whom you mean by every one,” said Dennison, 
in his coldest voice, and freeing his hand abruptly from Gerald’s warm grasp. 
“ Does ‘every one’ mean you, or the little girl who came forward to save you? 
Scarcely her, I suppose?” 

“T did not mean her, certainly, Robert; but even with Miss Lovell things 
have, in one sense, gone well. To a noble nature like her’s the exposure of to- 
day is, I verily believe, better than living through a life of hypocrisy, as the 
poor little thing must have done if she hadn’t had the courage to come for- 
ward and speak the truth.” 

Robert Dennison laughed, the old cynical laugh with which he was accua- 
tomed to receive any of what he called Gerald’s heroics. ‘“ Noble nature, 
hypocrisy, courage! What fine words you have always at command, Gerald | 
How charmingly clear it always is to you that every woman must be right in 
sacrificing herself for the beaur-yeur of Gerald Durant! I need scarcely 
ask,” he added, “ how Miss Lovell’s hercism, nobility and courage will be re- 
warded? With her name compromised as it is, I need scarcely ask if you 
mean to give up Lucia—fifty thousand pounds and all—and make Miss Lovell 
your wife?” 

At the tone of Robert Dennison’s voice—at the cold reception that it was evi- 
dent he intentionally gave him—Gerald moved a step or two away from hisside, 
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and, leaning his arm up against the wall beside the window, turned his face 
slightly from his cousin. As he stood thus, the graceful profile of his head and 
face showed, in clear silhouette, against the pure gray of the evening sky; 
and Dennison felt how he hated, how he abhorred its beauty! He had never 
loved Gerald from the moment of his birth. Asa child, a boy, a man, he had 
been jealous of every good thing which had been accorded to this easy, care- 
less, unambitious nature and denied to himself; but he had never positively 
loathed him until this moment. For now Gerald had committed the one 
offence which, to a heart like Dennison’s, is beyond forgiveness: had treated 
him with generosity | 

“ You don’t answer, Gerald. - Isuppose my question about Miss Lovell was 
an indiscreet one for me to ask, eh?” 

“ It certainly is not the subject which I came here to speak about,” answered 
Gerald ; “ but if you really care to have an answer I’! give it to you in two 
words. Miss Lovell”—with a sort of effort he brought this out—“ will 
never be my wife!” 

“Ah, so I thought. The honor of having saved you must be her reward! 
We will speak no more of her. And what is the subject, then, as love matters 
are too sacred for us to handle, to which I am indebted for the pleasure of 
seeing you?” 

Dennison’s tone and manner were unmistakably those of a man determined 
to quarrel; but Gerald kept his temper admirably. Incapable, though he 
was, of thoroughly fathoming the depths of the sombre nature, he knew enough 
of it to sympathize with the miserable position of humiliated pride in which 
Dennison at this hour must feel himself to stand, and pitied him from his heart, 

“ There is much to be said between us, Robert, and—and I thought it might 
be as well got over to-night. If you don’t care to be disturbed, though, I can 
go away, and come another time.” 

“ No, no,” interrupted Dennison, brusquely. ‘ No other time for me, thank 
you. I know pretty well what you’ve come here about, and I'd rather have 
it out atonce. After the late painful circumstances, the honor of the Durants, 
of Mr. Gerald Durant especially, requires a more complete vindication. 
Sooner than sully the honor of his family and the sacredness of his own word 
he did not betray the secret of a certain ill-born cousin of his, when by betray- 
ing it he could have insured his own safety. What he now demands is that 
this plebeian connection shall betray himself, and having named his price for 
doing so, engage to go quietly out of the country, and disturb the peace and 
honor of the family no more. Curse it—speak out, can’t you!” he exclaimed, 
with sullen passion, as Gerald continued silent. “ You know your lesson, and 
I’m sure I’ve made it easy enough for you to say.” 

Then Gerald turned round and faced Dennison full. “I don’t think that I 
deserve this tone from you, Robert, upon my soul, I don’t! I've kept pretty 
staunch to you throughout, as you know, and what I want now is, that every- 
thing that must be said between us should be said in a friendly spirit! Said 
as it ought to be,” he added, kindly, “between two men brought up, as we 
were, to look upon each other as brothers.” 

“Afterward? You can suppose all this sort of preamble said, please, 
Afterward? What is it that you want from me? What has brought you’ 
here now ?” 

And thus forced to use plain language; seeing, too, the temper of the man 
he had to deal with: but still with hesitation, still in the softest, most gener- 
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ous words that he could choose—Gerald spoke. Up to this moment he had 
not mentioned to any living man one word of his cousin’s marriage; but the 
time had come when, for other interests as well as his own, it was simply just 
that the truth should be made known. Not publicly of necessity; but 
among themselves—to Sir John and Lady Durant, and to Lucia. He thought 
he had aright to demand this; and in return undertook to promise that no 
estrangement between Dennison and any member of the family should be the 
result. ‘ You’ve suffered bitterly enough already, Robert,” he finished, his 
voice trembling with earnestness ; “and among all of us whocare for you the 
past shall be as much dead as though it had never been. The only brains 
we have among us are in your head, and if you want anything that Sir John’s 
interest could do, I know right well—” 

“If anything that Sir John’s interest could do,” interrupted Dennison, 
slowly and distinctly ; “if anything that the interest of every Durant who ever 
lived could do was put before me at this instant I should refuse it. Family 
interest, family name, honor, money, are for you. I wish you joy of them! 
Do you think I can’t foresee all your delightful future life,” he added, with 
cutting irony. “ Married to Lucia, and bored to death by her! taking a row 
of Lucia’s children to church, to set a good example in your parish, cringing 
to constituents, yawning through debates in the House about which you know 
nothing and for which you care less, increasing domination of your wife, port- 
wine, gout, and a place in the family vault! This, my poor Gerald, will be 
your life, and it will suit you. Only don’t think I wish to encroach upon any 
of the prerogatives that are yours by birthright!” 

But still no sarcasm rose to Gerald’s lips—no taunt as to how Robert Den- 
nison Aad once desired these things, and had failed in the attainment of them. 
Men speak strongly about the things for which they care in earnest. 
Money, respectability, a seat in Parliament would, could he have possessed 
them, have been Dennison’s gods; and their forfeiture fired him into passion. 
The prospect of inheriting them all touched Gerald Durant with no thrill of 
pleasure whatever. A dinner in good company at the Maison Dorée, a hard 
run, well mounted, a voice like Patti's, a pair of blue eyes like Archie Lovell’s, 
these were the only things in life that his pleasure-loving nature ever coveted ; 
and in his heart there was not one feeling of exultation over his approach- 
ing good fortune, or of anger against Robert for his depreciation of it, 
Nay, in his heart, were the very truth told, he half envied his roturier cousin 
at this moment, for he was free still. 

“ And what are your prospects then, Robert? After the delightful sketch 
you have given of my life, for which I am so well suited, it is fair, I think, 
that you should give me a fellow picture of your own. You are not going to 
marry your first cousin, certainly, but in what other. respects will your life 
be so very much freer from the common bore and weariness of living than 
mine?” 

“Simply in this—and to you, perhaps, the words contain less meaning than 
they do to me: I shall be my own master! The bread that my own right 
hand earns for me I shall eat unembittered by the thought that I have sold 
my life and manhood to buy it. You understand?” 

“T hear you.” 

“As to my prospects, they can be told in a few words—joyful words for 
you to bear to Durant’s Court to-morrow, or whenever you go there next! 
In a fortnight I shall have left England and all of you, forever.” 


” 
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“Left England? Robert, this is madness—the mere overwrought feeling 
of the moment—” 

“ It is nothing of the kind,” interrupted Dennison, curtly. “Months ago 
I knew that there was an opening for me in Melbourne, and it suits my con- 
venience now to accept it. ’Tis no place of honor, Gerald,” he added, with a 
bitterness of tone impossible to dissemble. ‘“ No post that any of the family 
will care to boast that a relation, unhappily near to them in blood, fills! One of 
the contributors to the principal Melbourne paper was killed in a street quar- 
rel a few months ago, and the editor sent an offer to the writer of certain 
articles in one of the London reviews to replace him, That writer was my- 
self. Now you know my prospects, and also how very unprofitable even the 
highest county interest would be to me for the future! No, thank you,” for 
Gerald was about, eagerly, to speak ; “I don’t even want money. A couple 
of flannel shirts, a coat, revolver and bowie knife, are about as much as a 
Melbourne penny-a-liner need possess! If I’m not stabbed, like my prede- 
cessor, I haven’t much doubt about earning money enough to live upon, and 
if I am—at least I shan’t lie under the weight of family marble and have the 
charity children hired to walk, two and two, and whine over me at my fu- 
neral! But that difference is one of degree rather than of kind, and it will be 
but a matter of a few years whether you, in the tomb of all the Durants, or 
I, in a nameless grave, in a Melbourne burial ground, are fertilizing the 
ground again! Now, have we anything moretosay? I ought, I daresay, to 
make speeches about the occurrences of the last few days, but really I see no 
object to be fulfilled by doing so. You have acted likea Durant, let us say, 
and I like a Dennison! No words to you can be stronger. But, gentleman 
or blackguard, our paths for the future, at all events, lie apart.” And he rose, 
and with cold and not undignified stateliness, moved a step or two in the direc- 
tion of the door. 

Faithful, generous, true as he had been throughout, Gerald Durant did yet, 
at this moment, feel wonderfully small in his own estimation. When you 
have come to befriend, to forgive a man who has wronged you under his own 
roof, and he tells you boldly that he is a blackguard—if you like to think him 
so—but desires nothing either from your forgiveness or your friendship, it is 
not an easy thing to retreat from the scene with a very thorough sense of your 
own dignity! ° 

“T shall remember you always as the nearest relation I have, Robert. All 
our present feelings will soften some day, and then—” 

“Then, perhaps, Robert Dennison will come to his senses, and be glad at 
whatever price is bid, to offer the reparation he owes to the wounded family 
honor. Robert Dennison will do nothing of the sort. He gives you freely 
now the information you have come here to seek. On the tenth of January 
last, Robert Dennison was married to Margaret Hall, at the Church of St. 
Ethelburga in the city, and you are freed from your promises! You may get 
a certificate of the marriage, it is my wish that you should do so, and take it 
with you to Durant’s Court to-morrow. Has more to be said?” for Gerald 
lingered uneasily yet. “ You have got Lucia and I—have lost.” 

His voice died ; he turned, walked across to the window, and then through 
blinding mists, stood looking into the river, black and desolate to him now, as 
it had been to Maggie on that night when she fled from the girl’s song, and 
from her own last hopes of love and of life, down the narrow city street. 

And so—alone in the dark hour of retribution—Gerald left him. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
“ ADVIENNE QUE POURRA.” 


THE evening, close to suffocation in the hot heart of London, was fresh, as 
early Autumn evenings are after rain, in the green stillness of the far-away 
Staffordshire fields, 

When Archie Lovell had bade good-by to her companion at the Hatton 
Station, and was walking slowly homeward through the sinking light, it 
seemed to her that trees had never looked so green, no meadows smelt so 
sweet, as on this evening; and greenness and sweetness both smote upon 
her heart with an unutterable sense of pain! What, the world had not 
changed a bit, then, only her life. The trees were ready with their friendly 
shelter, the fields with their thousand odors, for all the lives that could enjoy 
them still !—for young girls with their companions; for lovers whispering in 
the twilight; for all bright and joyous lives—lives undarkened by shame, 
loveless and alone as hers would be! 

As she walked along she pictured drearily to herself how the remainder of 
this dreary week would pass. To-day was Wednesday: three days to drag 
through before she must put on her new bonnet and best dress, and go to the 
village church for all the people to gaze at her! To look forward to the ead 
of life itself could scarce have seemed longer than to look forward these three 
days. After Sunday she thought it would be different. When all the parish 
people, when the Durants and Major Seton had seen her, and said and thought 
their worst, she might brave her altered condition better. The newness of 
the shame would wear even from her father’s heart in time; and people after 
nine days would tire of talking of her—this consolation Mrs. Sherborne had 
offered during the journey—and she would set herself regular tasks of work, 
and so get through the hours, perhaps. 

After Sunday. But how bear the intolerable weight of the three intervening 
days ? how bear the silent misery of her father’s face ? how endure Bettina’s loud 
reproaches, and the silent wonder of the servants? Next week it seemed to 
her she would be old in suffering-—callous, hardened. If she could but shirk 
the present, crouch down her head in some dark corner where no eye should 
see her, and wake and find the thing told; half of the nine days’ wonder over ! 
And then, with a blank, dead sensation almost like a physical pain, the knowl- 
edge fell full upon her of how she had no choice whatever in the matter, but 
must bear al/ : the first hot shame, the fevered excitement of notoriety, the 
dull passing away into oblivion and contempt—all. The whole harvest which 
her folly had sown, her self-sacrifice and her generosity garnered in for her. 
Was truth such a much finer and nobler thing than falsehood? she asked her- 
self. And the only answer her heart gave was, that while she was telling 
falsehood she had been tolerably happy ; and now that she had told the truth 
she was intolerably miserable. In her heroic moments, as she was travelling 
up to London this morning, she had thought, “I shall be Archie Wilson, the 
Bohemian, again after to-day. When everything is known my conscience will 
have got back its freedom, whatever else I lose.” And everything was known; 
and she was not Archie Wilson, the Bohemian, at all. She was a Philistine 
heart and soul; a Philistine yearning bitterly after the good solid things of 
life—the peace, the honor, the repute, which her own rash generosity had 
robbed her of. 
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All was peaceful and at rest when she reached home, the purple twilight 
closing round the little parsonage, the birds twittering to each other yet 
among the garden trees, the rain-washed china roses smelling sweet around 
the porch ; all peaceful and at rest in the quiet country home upon which the 
knowledge of her story was about to bring shame and desolation. With a 
beating heart she walked to the parlor door, opened it, and found Bettina 
seated alone there at her tea, her bonnet still on—the strings turned back 
over her shoulders—her face heated, and with one candle, as if in ostentatious 
economy, to light her at her repast. 

“Where is papa?” said Archie, bluntly, and, walking up to the table, she 
looked steadily into her stepmother's face. 

Mrs. Lovell turned down the corners of her mouth, and pushed a couple 
of plates from her with a gesture of repugnance. They contained the re- 
mains of an excellent high tea, cold chicken bones, a look as of salad upon 
one; a large piece of home-baked cake, butter, and a suspicion of marmalade 
on the other. But nothing exasperated Bettina so much as.the imputation 
of being able to swallow food when she was alone and in adversity. 

“ Don’t ask me where your father is, Archie! At Major Seton’s, no doubt, 
talking of his bronzes and his clocks and his Madam Pompadours—a very 
nice subject for a minister of the gospel ! and leaving me to work the precious 
cure of souls—beard that vile woman, and then be insulted by my own turn- 
coat party in a public vestry! and when they tantamount to promised me 
sixteen votes last night! But I’ve done my best,” added Bettina, with rising 
choler. “I’ve tried to start things as they should be started in the parish, 
and now your father may do the rest. Only don’t ask me where he is—I 
wash my hands of everything to do with the parish—and when he ought to 
have been at my side, supporting me! nine hours with only a cracknel, and 
now the sight of food makes me sick!” And she pushed the plates, virtuously, 
a couple of inches further on the table. 

Parochial victory had, after all, not fallen into the hands Mrs. Lovell in- 
tended. Mrs. Brown, the surgeon’s wife, had certainly been ousted, mainly 
through Bettina’s exertions, from the place of power; but at the eleventh 
hour a base coalition had arisen by which old Miss Smith, the miller’s sister, 
had been put into her place. On that memorable thirteenth of June when 
Pitt declared to the thunder-struck House that he should vote in favor of Mr. 
Fox, a greater blank could scarcely have overcome the hearts of Warren 
Hastings’ followers than had overcome Mrs. Lovell when, before eighteen 
ladies in the vestry, the leader of her own party had announced her intention 
of supporting the miller’s sister, vice Mrs. Brown, deposed. The barrenness 
of human ambitions, the frailty of human alliances was laid bare before her 
heart in that hour; and the continued absence of her husband and step- 
daughter on her return home had worked her wounded spirit up to the last 
point of irritation. Archie saw that it was so with relief—kind words, gen- 
tleness were, she knew, what would be too much for her bursting heart now 
—and seating herself at the table, she cut off a slice of bread, and asked 
Bettina, in a voice that she tried to make like her usual one, for tea. “ You— 
you don’t ask after my news?” she stammered, after some moments had 
passed in silence. “Have you heard—” 

“ T have heard nothing,” interrupted Mrs. Lovell, hotly, “ and I don’t wish 
to hear. No news is ever of any good to us.” 

“ Mr. Durant is free, Bettina, that is all. I thought perhaps you might be 
glad to know it.” 
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“Tam not glad. I want to hear nothing about the Durants,” and Bettina, 
burning in her very soul with curiosity, got up with dignity from the table. 
“T have no further interest in anything connected with this parish. As Mr. 
Durant is in possession of the clew to our dishonor, you need scarcely tell me 
that he will return to the neighborhood! To-day, I should say, would be 
about the last time you will ever be invited to the Court; for, although you 
have not the civility to tell me, I conclude that is where you have spent the 
day. Nothing but this scrape of his own has, I am convinced, kept the young 
man silent so long. Good-night to you, Archie, and when your father does 
return, let him know that, worn out with fatigue and trouble, I have retired 
to rest !” 

“ But, Bettina, I want to tell you—” 

“T will hear nothing to-night, Archie. Peace and quiet, not frivolous, 
worldly talk, are what I stand in need of now!” 

And blind to the white, wan face, the hollow eyes that were pleading to her 
to stay, Mrs. Lovell went off at once to her room, shutting the door imme- 
diately afterward with the peculiar sharp energy which always warned the 
other members of the household when any lengthened course of meditation 
was in prospect. 

So to her father alone the first hard confession would have to be made! if, 
indeed, some blackened, distorted version of the story Mrs. Sherborne had 
brought down from London had not already reached his ears. She lingered 
over the tea-table, absently, and without hunger, eating a mouthful or two 
of bread, until the servant came in to clear the things; then, nervously dread- 
ing lest the girl should watch her too closely, went out of doors, and with 
heavy limbs, dragged herself to the same spot at the boundary of the orchard 
where she had parted from Ralph last night. 

She would rest herself here, she thought, till she heard her father’s step at 
the garden gate; then go boldly to him, and while he kissed her, while he 
held her in his arms, sob out to him the story of her shame! It would be 
easier so, perhaps, after all! easier with no one to come between her prayers 
and his forgiveness! easier with the darkness screening away the horrible suf- 
fering that she shrunk from having to look at in his face | 

It was nearly ten o’clock before Mr. Lovell returned home. Archie started 
up eagerly at the sound of his well-known step upon the gravel; then sank 
back, with sickening terror, into her seat. Her father was not alone; and 
the voice that was talking to him in those low but earnest tones was Major 
Seton’s. Then all was toldand over! How the time that followed passed she 
never knew; or whether minutes or hours went by in the kind of deathly 
swoon into which her heart fell. What she distinctly knew, what she dis- 
tinctly remembers next, was Major Seton being at her side, speaking very 
gently to her, and with tender care wrapping something warm around her 
chilled frame. 

“ Margaret told us you were out here still, and your father made me bring 
this—his own thick plaid—and faithfully promise to wrap you init. I have 
not suffocated you, quite, have I, Archie?” 

“ Does—does papa know?” was all she could falter: and her head sank 
forward on her breast. 

“ Yes, Archie, he knows everything,” said Major Seton. “ You must not be 
angry with me for telling him first, but I met him returning from the village, 
as I walked up from the station, and the temptation to be the bearer of the good 
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news was too strong forme. Why did you run away from us all?” he added, 
taking her cold, pulseless hand into his. ‘“ We all wanted to be your escort 
from the police court—old Sir John, Gerald, and I—and found you flown. If 
you had waited to come by the express, as I did, you see you would have got 
home very nearly as soon, and have had me as your companion on your jour- 
ney.” 

“T—I never thought that you would remember me! I thought every one 
would be thinking of Mr. Durant alone! Major Seton,” raising her face— 
deathly pale even in that dim light, he saw it was; and in its pallor loved it 
more than he had ever loved it in its bloom—“ are you sure that you have 
told him all?” 

“T have told him al, Archie. Your father knows every word of the story 
now—knows how true to herself his daughter has been at last—how brave, 
how faithful—” 

“Oh,” she cried, starting up passionately, “let me goto him! I brave, I 
faithful, and papa knows everything, and can think me so still!” 

But Major Seton kept her hand fast in his. “ You shall go to your father 
in a few minutes, but I am going to talk to you a little first. He wishes it to 
be so.” 

She seated herself obediently ; and Ralph, instead of speaking, busied him- 
self again in drawing the plaid around her shoulders. As he did this Archie 
was conscious that his hand trembled strangely, and the blood began to flow 
with life again in her veins. Was it dimly possible, not only that her father 
forgave her, but that Ralph would take her back to the old place—no, not to 
that—to a higher place, and dearer far in his heart! 

She stammered out something about his great goodness, and the trouble he 
took for her, and how unworthy she was of it all, and then Ralph flung his 
arms around the little shrinking figure, plaid and all, and drew her to his side. 

“ Archie, can you ever care for me?” he whispered. “I’m too old and too 
rough and toc plain for you, I know, but I love you from my heart. Will 
you have me?” 

“T—I? ah, Major Seton, you are saying this now out of kindness.” 

“Am1I1? Kindness to myself, then. Why, Archie”—his voice sinking 
into a tone of wonderful tenderness—‘“ what hope but you have I had in my 
life? what have I ever wanted to possess but you? Don’t pretend to think 
it a new thing. You know that as a child I loved you; as a girl—” 

“As agirl found me changed and false and worthless!” she interrupted, 
with something of the old impetuousness, “The first day in Morteville, don’t 
you remember how I looked you in the face—oh, Major Seton, you won't hate 
me when you think of it ?—and told you I had never been in London in my 
life! I was afraid at first you had recognized me, and were going to tell papa, 
and then, when you didn’t speak, I thought perhaps if I told one great story 
it might set everything right—and I told it.” 

“You did,” said Major Seton, “and considering that I had first looked de- 
liberately in your face in London, and then helped you into the train at Ash- 
ford, you would have acted less like a child perhaps by speaking the truth.” 

“And you knew everything from the first, then?” she cried. ‘You have 
known all along that I was acting a false part to you?” 

Major Seton did not answer, only held her closer to his side, and looked 
down fondly into the face upheld se close to his. 

“ You have known all along that I was deceiving you,” she persisted, “and 
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yet you tell me that you care for me still? It’s pity, pity that makes you say 
this, Major Seton. You are so sorry for what I suffered to-day, and for papa, 
and the shame I have brought upon him, and—” 

“ And I ask you to be my wife, Archie. Do you refuse me?” 

“If I thought it wasn’t from pity that you ask me,” she stammered, trying 
in vain to turn away from him. 

And then Major Seton held her close against his heart; the heart from 
which he had never, no, not for one instant, succeeded in putting her away— 
and their compact was made. 

“J shall never be quite sure you did not ask me out of pity!” said Archie, 
after a long silence. 

“ And I shall never be quite sure that you did not once like Gerald Durant 
better than you will ever like me!” said Major Seton, quickly. “So we shall 
each have some kind of misgiving to disturb our peace. Which has the most 
probability, do you think, for its basis? Look in your glass any morning, 
Miss Lovell, and say if it’s likely that I, Ralph Seton, asked you to be my 
wife out of pity? Look at me and Gerald any time when we are together, 
and say which would be the likeliest man to win a young girl’s fancy?” 

“I didn’t know we were talking of fancies now, Major Seton, I thought we 
were talking of—” 

“ Of what, Archie?” 

“ Of love, then! as you make me say it; and Gerald did take my fancy 
once, he takes it still, and you—oh, how badly I express everything!” 

But Ralph Seton did not seem to think so. 

They lingered on and on, forgetting, with the sublime selfishness of lovers, 
that poor Mr. Lovell all this time was patiently waiting for them at the hall 
door, and were only recalled at last to a consciousness of the external world 
by the distant village clock striking eleven. As they rose to go, Archie stood 
for a minute or two silent and thoughtful, then suddenly she turned, threw up 
her arms round Major Seton’s neck, and drawing down his head to her level, 
pressed his brown, scarred cheek with her lips, the lips whose bloom was still 
intact as when she had kissed and clung to him last, a little child in Genoa. 

“You forgive me, utterly, Ralph? I’m not noble, or heroic, or any of the 
fine things you have called me. It was accident, I think, that made me tell 
the truth at all, and up to the last I would have got out of telling it if I 
could, but you forgive me? freely, as you forgave me my falsehood about Tino, 
long ago? You know that you have not one scruple in asking me to be your 
wife?” 

And I find, after several unsuccessful attempts, that I must give up trying 
to describe what Ralph Seton felt and answered. Can one language ever 
adequately reproduce another? Can dull ink and paper transcribe what a 
girl’s fresh voice, what the touch of a girl’s lips say to the world-wearied heart 
of a man like Seton in such a moment as this? 

“Forgive you, my dearest!” he cried, at last, bending over her witha 
great reverence in his tenderness. “No, Archie. When it is a question of 
forgiveness, of unworthiness between us two, I feel that it is my place to be 
silent. Kiss me once more—put your hands in mine—so! Now, child, you 
and I will keep perfect faith, whatever comes, for the future. ‘ Fais ce que 
dois, advienne que pourra,’ you remember?” 

“I remember,” she answered, between her tears. “ Advienne que pourra— 
oh, Ralph ! can anything ever happen to part us two again?” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE BLUE. 


Wuewn Sunday came, the country people, from miles round, flocked in to 
Hatton Church, as Archie had expected, to look at her; only, instead of being 
an object of contempt, she found herself a heroine! instead of humiliation, 
she had her triumph at last! On the preceding Friday, Lady Durant and 
Lucia (acting, no doubt, from the generous dictates of their own hearts; but 
a little, too, under male domination) had not only made a stately call at the 
rectory, but had ostentatiously taken Archie for a drive through the village in 
their carriage, thus showing, publicly, to the country world what view was 
held by those high in authority of her conduct. This example was as con- 
tagious as royal favor shown unexpectedly to a half-suspected favorite. The 
parson’s daughter was one of the right sort; had come forward and helped 
Mr. Gerald through thick and thin; the parson’s daughter was riding all the 
afternoon with the ladies of the Court. The leading parishioners came up 
forthwith, with their wives and daughters, to call at the rectory. Not only 
Archie herself, but Mr. Lovell and Bettina—clothing-club feuds forgotten— 
were vested with the interest of public characters ; and on Sunday, as I have 
said, crowds of country people flocked in to Hatton Church, eager to have a 
look at the downcast, girlish face in the parson’s pew: the heroine—Archie 
Lovell! 

Her triumph made the girl infinitely sad, infinitely humble. There was so 
wide a difference between the Archie Loveli whom the world called noble, 
and the weak, wavering, passion-tossed Archie Lovell whom she knew! If 
things had shaped themselves differently at this sharp turning-point of her 
life; if Ralph had forsaken her, if the people she lived among, instead of 
crowning her with laurels, had happened to consider her as lost ; ten chances 
to one she would have hardened and deteriorated down to the level assigned 
her. But success is the real touchstone of character ; and Archie’s stood the 
test beautifully. Four weeks ago she was a self-willed child, smoking her 
cigarettes, and defying Mrs. Maloney and the proprieties as she ran wild about 
the Morteville streets—a child suspecting no evil, and careless how she in- 
curred its imputation. As she walked home, on her father’s arm, from Hatton 
Church to-day, she was a woman—softened by a sense of her own weakness; 
brought low and meek by the love which in her inmost heart she seemed so 
little to have deserved! In her hour of success every baser element was cast 
out from that fine nature, and all that remained, henceforth and forever, was 
pure gold. 


‘ Idon’t think I need describe a double wedding that took place, one soft 
October morning in Hatton Church. How opinions varied as to whether the 
pensive fair face or the mignonne dark one looked best beneath its orange 
blossoms ; how Bettina, afraid really to cry because of her lovely dress and 
bonnet-strings, held her handkerchief to her eyes in delightful proximity to 
Lady Durant, of Durant’s Court; how Mr. Lovell, in his agitation, very nearly 
married the wrong people to each other; how Sholto Mclvor, in returning 
thanks as best man for the bridesmaid, contrived in twenty incoherent words, 
to condense together every embarrassing remark that could possibly be made 
on the subject of old loves and transferred affections! It is all a thing of the 
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t now. The wedding took place more than a year ago, and the four people 
most interested know pretty weil whether the adventure they made then in 
the great lottery is likely to turn out a prize or not. 

Gerald Durant has left the army, and lives at Durant’s Court with the old 

ple. He is a good deal bored; but not more, he fondly tries to think, 
than he would be if he was going through his former mill-horse life of Lon- 
don and Paris dissipation. He keeps excellent hunters; has instituted a 
chef in the court kitchen ; already inclines ever so slightly to stoutness; and 
is not very much worried, save by his wife’s occasional fits of jealousy about 
Mrs. Seton, and the persistency with which she sings long songs—always in 
the style of Mr. Bligh—of an evening. As years go by, he thinks, and as 
Lucia’s baby daughter grows old enough to require training, he will probably 
be less bored still ; and in the mean time it is a great thing to have as pleas- 
ant a house to go to as Ludbrooke, a woman as charming as Mrs. Seton to 
leaven the whole dull mass of heavy country society. 

Of the Setons all I have to say is written in four words—four very rare 
words to be able to record of any two human beings—they suit each other. 
Half Mr. Lovell’s time is spent at Ludbrooke; Troy hangs there—there was 
no good light for it in the parsonage the poor fellow suddenly discovered when 
Archie married—and of an evening he and his daughter stand before it, still 
talking in whispers, her hand within his arm, of the great poet and painter he 
may yet become should fate prove a littie kinder to his wishes. 

I can fancy them talking just as foolishly when all the roses shall have died 
on Mrs. Seton’s face, and when the blue eyes have grown dimmed, and other 
affections, other cares surround her in the years to come. 


Women of weaker calibre can forget, after they are married, that they 
were daughters once. In a heart as loving and as large as Archie's there will 
be no dethronements. 





THE ENVIBONS OF BERLIN. 


CHARLOTTENBURG, Potspam, Sans Souct. 


HE pretty little village of Charlottenburg, with its country seats and pic. 
turesque looking avenues, is about three miles from Berlin. Passing 
under the arch of the Brandenburg gate, you arrive at the village after a 
pleasant ride, for the most part through the spacious avenue dividing the 
Thier-Garten, and stretching almost to Charlottenburg. . There is an air of 
elegance and a character of aristocracy about this village. In the Summer 
season it is a favorite resort of the wealthy citizens of Berlin, whose villas 
and country seats manifest great taste and elegance. The palace built here 
was erected by Frederick the First, who married an English princess, Sophia 
Charlotte, daughter of the first George, and gave the name to the place in 
compliment to his wife ; although, I believe, this was the only compliment he 
ever paid her. The gardens behind the palace are very extensive, and laid 
out with great taste. The entrance to them is through the orangery, at the 
extremity of which may be seen the graceful front of a small theatre, where 
plays are performed for the Summer diversion of the royal family. These 
beautiful gardens are open to the public, and, as they abound in shady walks, 
with artificial lakes here and there, afford a delightful shelter and place of 
amusement to the citizens of Berlin during the heat of the Summer months. 
The great object of interest, however, to be found in these grounds, is the 
Mausoleum, where repose the remains of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, and those 
of her weak and unfortunate husband. You come suddenly upon a white, 
Doric temple, that might be deemed a mere adornment of the grounds, a spot 
sacred to seclusion ; but the presence of the mournful cypress and the weep- 
ing willows proclaims 1¢ to be the habitation of the dead. In this temple, so 
solemn by the subdued light of its interior, on a marble sarcophagus, reclines 
a full-length sculptured figure of the Queen. It is a portrait statue, and is 
said to be a perfect resemblance, not as she was in death, but when she lived to 
bless and be blessed. Nothing can be more calm and serenely beautiful than 
the expression of the features. The hands are folded on the bosom, the limbs 
sufficiently crossed to show the repose of life. She does but sleep, indeed she 
scarce can be said to sleep, for her mind and heart are on her sweet lips. One 
could sit soothed for hours by the side of this marble form—it breathes such 
purity and peace. A simple drapery, perfect in every fold and convolution, 
shrouds the figure. Louisa is said to have been the most beautiful woman of 
her day; and one can readily believe it, looking down upon this noble effort 
of the Prussian sculptor’s skill, which, radiant with beauty as it is, scarcely 
does full justice to the lovely features of Queen Louisa. The history of this 
unfortunate princess is a most interesting and affecting one. She said of her- 
self, shortly before her death : “ Posterity will not set down my name among 
celebrated women, but whoever reads concerning the calamities of these 
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times, will say of me, She suffered much and suffered with constancy. And 
may after times be able to add, She gave birth to children, who deserved bet- 
ter days, who struggled to bring them round, and at last succeeded.” What 
a life of startling vicissitude was hers! How full of heart-stirring, heart- 
rending incident! What suffering she endured! What resolution she dis- 
played in the midst of all her trials! What recuperative energy she brought 
to light after every defeat! All these have been written of her, and to her 
honor, in the interesting pages of Prussian history. It was the influence of 
this noble-minded woman, every inch a queen, that brought Prussia into the 
field in 1806 ; and it was the ignominy and stinging scorn heaped upon her 
by an insolent conqueror, that made every corner of Prussia burn with unex- 
tinguishable hate against the French. Trusting in the courage and energy 
of the nation, she accompanied the King to the army, but returned to a place 
of safety soon after the disastrous battle of Jena. Before that battle, she 
parted with her husband in tears, and they never met again except beneath 
the cloud of misfortune. Suffering in mind and body, she went down to 
Tilsit during the negotiations that followed, much, it is said, aga: st her own 
inclinations ; but she hoped, by the charm of her presence, that the heart of 
the conqueror might be softened—that conqueror who had insolently declared 
that “in ten years his dynasty would be the oldest in Europe.” That inter- 
view, however, resulted in nothing, except to extort from Napoleon a tribute 
to the Queen, which, coming from so keen an observer of character, has great 
weight. Speaking of that interview, Napoleon once said: “The Queen of 
Prussia unquestionably possesses talents, great information, and a singular 


acquaintance with affairs. She was the real sovereign for fifteen years. In 
truth, in spite of my address and utmost efforts, she constantly led the con- 
versation, returned at pleasure to her subject, directed it as she chose; but 
still with so much tact and judgment that it was impossible to take offence.” 
Contemporary reports appear to indicate that Napoleon at this interview 
treated the poor Queen with unfeeling insolence. “The object of my journey, 


” 


sire,” said she, “is to prevail on you to grant Prussia an honorable peace.” 
“ How,” replied the conqueror, “ could you think of going to war with me?” 
And the answer of the Queen was most modest and humble: “ It was cer- 
tainly allowable that the fame of the Great Frederick should lead us to over- 
rate our strength, if, indeed, we have overrated it.” After this interview she 
returned home to die. Her health began rapidly to fail, but she lived long 
enough to witness the degradation of the monarchy. Her last dying words 
to her husband and children were: “ When I am gone you will weep for me 
as I have wept for poor Prussia; but you must act—free your people from 
the degradation in which they are plunged, and prove yourselves worthy of 
the Great Frederick.” The decided conduct of Prussia after the retreat from 
Moscow was a worthy answer to that dying request. 

The palace at Charlottenburg contains nothing very remarkable to those 
familiar with the interior of English palaces. Long suites of rooms orna- 
mented with paintings and sculpture, an immense ball-room with inlaid floor 
of polished oak, lighted by four huge chandeliers of rock crystal, a large 
apartment filled from ceiling to floor with the rarest specimens of China 
most exquisitely painted, are the most remarkable localities in this favorite 
retreat of Prussian royalty. 

Potsdam is about half an hour’s ride by railway from Berlin. It is a forlorn 
looking spot, fast going to decay, but still retaining traces of its former 
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magnificence, when Frederick the Great endeavored to make it one of the 
finest towns in Europe. It exhibits fine, wide streets, but the grass grows in 
the footways, and hardly a human being is to be seen, except a few of the 
lounging military. Its location is a very picturesque one, the river Havel, 
upon which it is located, here expanding into a lake. Its most noteworthy 
structure is the Garrison Kirche, or Church of the Garrison, where repose 
the remains of the Great Frederick. The vault is on a level with the floor of 
the church, and directly behind the pulpit. This vault also contains the 
sarcophagus holding the remains of the father of Frederick, that stern, half mad 
old monarch, no less a devotee than a soldier; but whose devotion was lim- 
ited to external practices, and who thought it not the smailest harm to treat 
his children, his servants and his subjects, as a groom treats his horses, or a 
corsair his slaves. The vault is arched at the ceiling, and very plain, the 
sarcophagi of the monarchs resting upon the brick floor, one on each side. 
One cannot help recalling, as he stands in the chamber of the mighty dead, 
that interesting midnight scene when, in this very vault, and over that bronze 
sarcophagus, the Emperor Alexander of Russia and the King of Prussia 
joined hands and swore eternal friendship and alliance—an alliance which 
ultimately wrought such wonders for Europe. And here, but a twelvemonth 
after, the conqueror Napcleon stood, on the very spot where they had plighted 
their faith, and bowing his knee, exclaimed as he gazed upon the sarcophagus 
of the Great Frederick, “Had’st thou been alive, I never should have been 
here,” and then rising, basely stole the sword and scarf of the hero, and the 
standards of the Prussian guards, beneath whose solemn shadows he reposed. 

How much more honorable and magnanimous the conduct of that Russian 
officer, who, seeing the monument erected at Cologne, to commemorate the 
battle of Austerlitz, simply wrote beneath, “Seen and approved by me the 
Russian Governor of Cologne, 1814.” Unfortunately, all traces of this sword 
have been lost. It is said that just before the entry of the allies into Paris, 
Joseph Bonaparte commanded the stolen flags to be burnt, and the sword of 
Frederick broken. On each side of the vault now hang the eagles and stand- 
ards taken by the Prussians from Napoleon at Waterloo—a fitting retribution 
and atonement to the shade of the great hero for so grievous an insult. 
When these captured standards surmounted by the eagles are pointed out, 
care is always taken to make the stranger understand that they are here sus- 
pe as trophies of the vengeance Prussia took upon the violator of the 
mi monarch’s grave. “The New Palace,” as it is still most strangely 
styled, about two miles from Potsdam, is a huge, ungainly brick edifice, built 
by the. great king after his Seven Years’ war, and was erected in a spirit of 
bravado. His adversaries fully supposed that after so long and expensive a 
war, his financial resources must be completely exhausted. “I will show 
them,” said the brave monarch, “that an exhibition of true patriotism never 
exhausts a national treasury.” And so in this defiant spirit, he built this 
huge structure to exhibit the recuperative energiés of Prussia. It contains 
in all seventy-two apartments. One large saloon, with a total disregard of 
good taste, is decorated from floor to ceiling with shells of every hue, wrought 
into the most elegant devices ; intermingled here and there with rich speci- 
mens of amber, rubies, carnelians, emeralds and other precious stones. In 
this saloon hang four immense chandeliers of rock crystal, which, when lighted, 
must produce a magnificent effect, with the blaze of numerous lights reflected 
from polished shells and shining minerals. In this palace you are shown the 
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range of apartments occupied by Frederick during his lifetime, and they are 
preserved in the order in which they were left at his death. Passing through 
a long gallery, you enter the chambers once occupied by the King. There may 
be seen his writing tables smeared with ink, his music stand, and bookcases 
filled with books, most of them works in the French language. There are 
the chairs and sofas on which he was wont to sit, with their faded covers 
torn by the claws of his favorite dogs, who were always his companions. 
Napoleon visited all these rooms, and paid the most scrupulous regard to the 
arrangements, not permitting anything to be disturbed, with the exception 
of one or two pictures which he sent to Paris. 

To the west of Potsdam are the palace and gardens of Sans Souci. The 
gardens are laid out in the stiff, formal French style, with alleys and close-cut 
hedges. The palace stands at the extremity of the broad avenue, and occu- 
pies the summit of a series of terraces, rising one above the other like a grand 
stair-case. Before setting out for his second Silesian war, Frederick had been 
so captivated by the beauty and scenery around Potsdam that he determined 
on erecting a palace there, and drew the plans himself. The palace, when 
completed, received the name of Sans Souci. Frederick associated with Sans 
Souci a hidden meaning. Beside the palace he had constructed a vault, which 
was one day to receive his mortal remains. It was lined with marble, and its 
purpose playfully vailed by a statue of Flora reclining on a polished slab, 
This vault, of the existence of which no one was informed, was, properly 
speaking, that to which the name of Sans Souci alluded. He once mentioned 
this in conversation to a friend, and said, alluding to the vault, “ Quand je 
serai ld je serai sans souci.” From the windows of his bed-chamber he could 
daily gaze upon the guardian of his grave, the goddess Flora. 

This palace was the most favorite resort of Frederick, and it was here that 
Voltaire had his apartments during his literary intimacy with the Prussian 
monarch. His apartments are still pointed out, directly under those of the 
King, and are said to be in precisely the same state they were when the 
furious philosopher left them, swearing vengeance against his royal patron. 
They are not remarkable for their size or elegance, and, save in the glorious 
views presented from their windows, not in any way remarkable. For a while 
after Voltaire’s arrival, literary activity and social enjoyment mingled their 
attractions, and the King and the philosopher were inseparable. But this 
happy state appears to have been short-lived, and Voltaire soon found to his 
mortification, when too late, that if a man is sufficiently rich to be master of 
himself, neither his liberty, his family nor his country should be sacrificed for a 
pension. Voltaire himself, alluding to his brief residence at Sans Souci, says, 
“ Astolpho did not meet a kinder reception in the palace of Alcina. To be 
lodged in the same apartments that Marshal Saxe had occupied, to have the 
royal cooks at my command when I choose to dine alone, and the royal coach- 
man when I prefer to drive alone—these were but trifling favors.” This state 
of things was too pleasant to last long. A disgusting lawsuit in which Vol- 
taire became engaged against a Jew merchant, awakened in Frederick’s mind 
suspicions of the honesty of the poet. The Jew accused Voltaire of having 
imposed upon him with false jewels, and although the decision of the court 
was in the philosopher's favor, it was more than suspected that this judg- 
ment arose more from the fear of the King’s influence than from any impres- 
sion on the minds of the court of the merits of the case. At length, Vol- 
taire so far forgot himself as to hold intercourse with foreign embassadors in 
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in such a way that Frederick’s patience was exhausted, and he exclaimed: “] 
shall want him at best for another year. We squeeze the orange, then throw 
away the peel.” The King’s physician, who hated the Frenchman, did not 
forget to repeat this fine apophthegm, “ worthy,” as the enraged poet said, “of 
Dionysius of Syracuse.” 

From that time Voltaire seems to have looked after “ the orange peel.” A 
sarcasm of the poet’s, however, appears to have been the proximate cause of 
his final rupture with the King, and the burning of one of his sarcastic poems 
by the King’s order, the royal notice to quit. The sarcasm was certainly 
bitter. A general on the King’s staff calling on Voltaire for the purpose of 
having him revise a poem he had just completed, and a servant arriving at 
the same time with one of the King’s poems, Voltaire dismissed the general 
with the stinging words: “ My dear friend, come some other time; your 
master has just sent me some of his dirty linen to wash. I will attend to 
yours afterward.” But when the poet from his lodging windows in Berlin 
beheld the hangman burn one of his works ignominiously in the public 
square, he could not brook such unheard of ignominy. He packed up his 
pension warrant, order, and gold chamberlain’s key, in a parcel, which he sent 
back to the King, and on the wrapper of the parcel wrote these lines : 


I now restore each token 
For which I once so fondly strove, 
As one whose heart is broken 
Returns the likeness of his love. 


After his departure from Berlin, he took refuge at Ferney, near Geneva, 


which he only left to enjoy a brief triumph at Paris, then to die. 

In the rear of the palace is a semicircular colonnade, within which, 
when the infirmities of his last sickness bowed him down, the greatest mon- 
arch of his day was accustomed to take exercise. His decline was gradual 
and easy. He never lost the vigor of his mind, but continued every inch a 
king. At last the old warrior was brought out to this semicircular colonnade 
in his arm-chair, surrounded by his favorite dogs, to bask in the sun. “I 
shall be nearer to him by-and-by,” said he, as he gazed toward the luminary, 
and these were nearly his last words. That old arm-chair was never more 
wheeled again with its royal load to this colonnade. In a few days after, the 
monarch had gone to the land of departed heroes. The iron gates of the 
portico swung open once more to let his coffin pass, and have never been 
opened since. He sleeps now in the old Garrison Kirche, and his memory is 
enshrined in the heart of every Prussian. 

James W. WALL. 
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aa sketch is written with no reference to the public or political career of 

the extraordinary individual who has wielded so great an influence over 
the destinies of Europe, and who now holds France in his grasp so firmly 
that, apparently, naught but death can loosen it. The American public were 
prejudiced against the man for his usurpation of the throne of France, and 
had but begun to admire his remarkable success in conducting his Empire, 
when the French invasion of Mexico and the overt sympathy of the Emper- 
or’s adherents with the late Confederacy caused all our former dislike to 
revive. It were, no doubt, useless to explain why Napoleon acted as he did 
in regard to Mexico, to dwell upon the fact that he felt the need of counter- 
acting the influences brought to bear against his rule in France—that to keep 
his hold upon the masses he was forced to attempt some bold, brilliant move, 
and that he deemed the occupation of Mexico and its final French coloniza- 
tion just such an enterprise. France, powerful and populous, had no 
colonies. England’s sovereign reigns over so vast an extent of territory that 
the sun ever shines upon some portions of it, and Napoleon’s great ambition 
and most unceasing preoccupation, next to the establishment of his dynasty, 
has been to spread his dominions far and wide by colonizing. The American 
people, conscious of their wonderful resources, their almost unlimited might, 
could but deem the Emperor Napoleon’s want of appreciation of the fact an 
insult, or a mark of less ability than was being accorded to him very gener- 
ally, and once more he became to them the mere successful adventurer. Still, 
and quite naturally, there must be felt in this country some interest as regards 
the private character, the every-day existence of Napoleon; and, as the 
writer had for a number of years unusual opportunities to observe him in that 
capacity, it may not be uninteresting to jot down the impressions imbibed 
under the circumstances. 

With the appearance of the Emperor all are more or less familiar. His 
photographic likenesses may be found in almost every album, and prints of 
His Majesty abound on all sides. He is short of stature, but broad and 
stout. In fact his torse is that of a man of six feet high and well propor- 
tioned. His arms are long and muscular, the hands being bony and strong, 
but his legs are very short—remarkably so from the knee down. Riding on 
horseback, the Emperor appears to great advantage ; in fact, while sitting, he 
produces the effect of a large-sized man. When risen to his feet, however, he 
seems unaccountably short of stature. He is well aware of this fact, and is 
fond, on all public occasions, of appearing on horseback. His walk is not 
dignified—he waddles. That this may not be too noticeable, His Majesty has 
adopted a slow, steady pace, from which he seldom departs. His face is 
rather long, and rendered more so from the tuft of beard grown upon the chin, 
and which he twists to a point with cire @ moustache. His moustaches are 
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long, and likewise twisted to a point, giving to the countenance a sharper 
character. His nose is aquiline, and his eyes are small and far apart. The 
countenance has a decided Jewish cast, and his enemies say that this is quite 
a natural result. There is, with but rare exceptions, a cold, hard, indifferent 
expression in his eyes—which are of a dull, leaden gray—and the whole ap- 
pearance of the man is one to chill and repulse the beholder. All this 
changes, however, the moment he smiles. Then he seems attractive; the 
well-shaped mouth assumes an expression of kindliness which is as beautiful 
in the otherwise unattractive countenance as is the most clearly defined and 
vivid rainbow across a storm-darkened horizon. There is, in the firm set of 
the head upon the broad and short neck, evidence of strength and power; 
and, in the calmness and quiet of the Emperor’s manner, lies the secret of his 
influence over more impulsive and less reserved natures. Able to restrain 
and govern his own emotions, he naturally controls those of lesser wills; hence 
the mastery he exerts over his immediate followers and adherents. But few 
of them, however, are strongly attached to him, and he is undoubtedly well 
aware of the fact. He has but little faith in human nature, and no belief in 
human attachments. To secure the continued fidelity of those who surround 
him, he bestows upon them continued favors. I have heard persons who had 
remained by him through his good and his bad fortune comment upon the 
fact that he never seemed to trust to their love or affection, but always dwelt 
upon the principle that in their support of his plans and purposes they were 
but enabling him to reach a position which would ensure his power to confer 
upon them suitable rewards. Since his accession to the throne, Napoleon has 
kept near him those who were mainly serviceable in the successful accom- 
plishment of the plot. Not, however, as is well known in France, from any 
feeling of gratitude, but simply because in the transaction of the coup d'état 
there took place certain things of which the Emperor no wise desired the 
publication. Hence it was a matter of policy to conciliate these people, and 
they were the recipients of Imperial favors, dealt out in no niggardly man- 
ner. Prominent among the individuals in question were the Counts de 
Morny, de Persigny, Walewski, General Fleury, Mocquard and others, all of 
whom benefited vastly. But they knew to what they owed the Imperial 
kindness, and but felt assured of its continuance so long as the power of Na- 
poleon was not affirmed beyond the reach of scandal. That they possessed 
documents and proofs which the Emperor deemed valuable or dangerous, 
may be believed from the fact that the moment he heard of the death of 
Mocquard, who was his private secretary, he at once repaired to his apart- 
ments and took possession of, and carried away, all his private papers. 
The same thing occurred when Count de Morny, or rather Duke, as he had 
become, by favor of the Emperor, died. His Majesty drove to the residence of 
the Duke and ransacked his papers. There were undoubtedly in the keeping 
of those men grave secrets, hence their tenure of office and favor. He has un- 
doubtedly been, on many occasions, kind and generous where the recipients 
of his benefits had no claim upon him, but, as a general thing, these acts of 
kindness were not without an arriére pensée. No’ sovereign now existing has 
a keener knowledge of the effects to be produced upon the masses by the 
semblance of generosity and the determination to recognize merit. In France 
there were never so many rewards, so many decorations, so much advances 
ment given to lesser officials and to soldiers and non-commissioned officers. 
But this does not proceed from an overflow of generous sentiment. The Em- 
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peror, in pursuing this course, merely seeks to attach the people to him 
through their interests. 

When he first granted to the French Chambers the liberty of discussion, 
and appointed Messrs. Billault and Magne ministers without portfolio, that 
is, when he chose these two eloquent and leading men as the defenders of 
his policy, he made a present to each of a handsome and richly furnished 
house. He jestingly commented upon this as a capital plan whereby to 
secure the zealous and faithful attention of the officials in question, saying 
that “nicely housed they would have less preoccupation and would pay all 
the more attention to the debates,” adding, “ Un homme qui est content parle 
mieuz.” 

Of course I do not desire to create the impression that the Emperor is de- 
void of all kindness, but that he is cold, calculating, politic, and that he seldom 
is swayed by any purely unselfish impulse. I remember distinctly that, upon 
one occasion, a prominent American gentleman who lately visited Paris, and 
who had been exceedingly kind to the Emperor when the latter, then a 
Prince, was exiled to this country, was invited to the palace and most hos- 
pitably entertained, because, as the Emperor’s Secretary remarked, “ Cela fera 
bien aux Etats Unis” (that will have a good effect in the United States). I 
need not add that this happened before the civil war which but so lately con- 
vulsed our country. Naturally enough, the guest who was so kindly received 
made haste to write to an American journal a long letter descriptive of his 
visit; and, at the same time, he expatiated upon the goodness of heart of 
Napoleon, who thus remembered a former benefit. Had there been no after 
thought of the good result fromthe courtesy extended to the person in ques- 
tion, he would not have been received, for, as Mr. Mocquard observed, “ Céest 
si embéttant de recevoir ces gens-ld.” 

One of the peculiarities of Napoleon is that he speaks little, but encourages 
those in his presence to converse upon all topics they are likely to be familiar 
with. Any remark which strikes him as original or worthy of reconsideration, 
he notes down upon slips of paper which he keeps near at hand, and to these 
he refers from time to time, until they accumulate in such masses as to fill 
up the spaces devoted to these reminders. This being the case, on rainy days, 
when his promenades have to be discontinued, he burns up the least cared for 
among the slips, and thus by degrees gets rid of them all. He is fond of 
noting down remarks made by his immediate and more trusted advisers, and 
then at some subsequent date refers to the same subjects to see whether the 
parties in question are stiil of the same mind, or have made any effort to de- 
ceive him; the latter being a result he looks upon as quite likely. There is 
something almost quizzical in the silent, attentive glance of the Emperor as 
he listens to the remarks of persons endeavoring to convince him of facts in 
which they may be interested. He smokes constantly, and through his half- 
closed, lustreless eyes, regards the speaker with a countenance utterly devoid 
of expression, save the slight curve of the lips, suggestive of incredulity. 
Concluding to refuse the favor demanded, his face retains its blank look, which 
becomes, if possible, more stony; but if he deems it wiser to grant the appli- 
cation, the beautiful smile above referred to irradiates his countenance, and 
he assumes a look doubly pleasant from his preceding gloom and want of ex- 
pression. He seldom laughs aloud. I have heard those who for years have 
remained near his person assert that they never heard him indulge in a 
guffaw. He chuckles over a joke, especially be it a double-entendre, very leste ; 
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enjoys a spicy epigram which hits off any foible of persons whom he does not 
like, or fears ; but the mirth is restrained, is never frank or jovial. Moderate in 
his appetite for food or wine, he is known to be exceedingly licentious, very 
fickle in his attachments, and under no circumstances remarkably generous or 
liberal to the parties granting him their favors. That this is true, most per- 
sons residing in Paris for a short time will know, as the matter is one of jest 
among certain classes. In fact, save in the way of show, of ostentatious parade, 
of Imperial display, Napoleon is niggardly, as could be proved, were it neces- 
sary to cite cases. To impress the public mind, to hand down to coming 
generations glorious monuments and trophies, the Emperor is recklessly 
liberal in spending the money of the people; but his own he takes good care 
of, as more than one banker in London can prove. 

I mentioned above that Napoleon smokes incessantly. He does this to 
excess, seeming to enjoy the quiet, dreamy state into which the tobacco 
plunges him. He uses cigarettes, larger than the usual size, and for hours has 
one lighted in his mouth. As the fire approaches his fingers, he abstractedly 
takes from the packet near him a fresh cigarette, lights it, puffs volumes of 
smoke from nose and mouth, and leaning back, seems to take pleasure in being 
half hidden by the vapor. He laughingly asserts that in these moments of 
abstraction he forms his plans for the future, and that he owes his success in 
life to the more than ordinary amount of reflection indulged in during these 
dreamy intervals. Of course I have no intention of causing it to be under- 
stood that such familiar remarks were made to me by the Emperor. Facts 
such as the above I gleaned from constant intercourse with his most intimate 
followers and friends, who are fond of expatiating upon his peculiarities. 

The daily routine of the Emperor’s life is simple enough. He rises at seven 
in the Winter, at five in the Summer; shaves himself, and then passes into 
his study, where he cons over with his Private Secretary the dispatches and 
letters received during the night. The more pressing are decided upon, and 
answers dictated in purport to the Secretary, who makes brief notes. Brief 
they must be, as the Emperor likes to be understood at a word. This done, 
he swallows a cup of hot and very strong coffee, then takes a short walk. At 
eleven he breakfasts. At twelve, three mornings in the week, he attends 
meetings, or rather councils, of ministers, then grants audiences until three 
o’clock, and about that hour drives or rides out. He looks upon this public 
promenade as one of the most important of his duties, and has on many 
occasions appeared driving his fast pair and phaeton when, to conceal his ill 
looks, his face was “ made up,” and he wore strongly-padded stays to help him 
to an erect posture. He is aware that in his firmness of will and well-known 
determination to cause the streets to swim in blood rather than be baulked, 
lies half his power, and he would not for worlds have the people imagine him 
ailing or weak. The moment such rumors are circulated, he makes a supreme 
effort, and, as related above, drives or rides out, to all appearances rosy and 
strong. He is never fitful, irritable or peevish. His is a nature too cold for 
such little outbursts. He sulks when angry ; retires within the gloom of his 
cold, hard nature, and, until the fit is over, his friends and servants keep clear 
of him. 

No one except the Englishman, Kinglake, has ever expressed any doubt 
regarding the personal courage of His Majesty. He has evineed on many 
occasions a coolness and determination more remarkable than any impulsive 
or hasty daring. I remember standing near him on the night Orsini and his 
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accomplices endeavored to kill him with explosive bombs, and came so near 
succeeding. A huge piece of broken iron passed through the carriage, near 
the Emperor’s head, smashing the glasses, and a piece scratched his nose so 
that the blood trickled down. The noise and confusion, the plunging of the 
wounded horses, the screams of the dying among the crowd, many of whom 
were struck by the missiles, apparently had no effect upon Napoleon’s nerves. 
He was calm and collected, issued orders regarding the wounded, whom he 
desired to be attended by the Court physicians, and then, with the almost 
fainting Empress upon his arm, he entered the opera house as though nothing 
had happened. Over and over again, when warned that there was likelihood 
of his being attacked in passing through the streets, he has ordered his escort 
to fall back, and ridden far in advance, determined to run the risk without 
endangering others. He, however, has his moments of fear. At times he is 
oppressed by presentiments, and at these periods becomes morose, unapproach- 
able, exceedingly bitter and sarcastic in his address to those who surround him. 
His immediate surrounders give him all the solitude he desires when these 
fits are upon him, and throughout the palace des jours noirs de sa Majesté— 
the Emperor’s dark days—have a decided influence. When he becomes more 
cheerful, the fact is evinced by his ordering a shooting excursion, during which 
pastimes he is as nearly gay as one ever sees him. He selects his favorites to 
accompany him, and with a sort of morbid pleasure trudges through the 
covers to be hunted over so rapidly that his followers soon become worn out. 
His strong, short legs seem never to weary, and as he notices the lassitude of 
the others, he smiles grimly, and if they fairly break down, the smile becomes 
a chuckle. The servants in the palace teil many amusing stories regarding 
the queer doings of the Emperor when the morose fit is upon him. They say 
that in his room he arranges things to suit himself—hangs his engravings and 
family portraits, places the furniture and piles away his letters and papers. 
So long as he is, in his way, cheerful, he seems satisfied with the disposal of 
the rooms; but during “the dark days” he takes down the pictures, moves 
the furniture and the books, all the while grumbling and growling at himself. 
On these occasions the maitre d hotel of the palace is in despair. The dinners 
are always “ detestable,” the wines “ sour”—in short, the great “Casar” is 
as fretful and whimsical in his blues as the most petted and spoiled girl. By 
contrast, at other times he eats and drinks anything, makes no complaint, and 
gives less trouble than the most insignificant member of his household. 

I might cite many little incidents to prove that Napoleon has no very fine 
feelings, but the following will suffice. As is well known, he is fond of riding 
and driving splendid horses. Naturally enough, one would suppose that when 
these latter have done him good service, in fact been used up by his overrid- 
ing or overworking them, for the rest of their lives they would be well taken 
care of. Nothing of the sort; no such good fortune awaits them. I have 
seen horses which for years had borne His Majesty faithfully, ending their 
days in the shafts of a butcher’s cart. The moment they are no longer up to 
the mark they are given away or sold for a trifle. They must no longer cum- 
ber the Imperial stables. This fact speaks volumes in proof of utter selfish- 
ness and want of sentiment on the part of the Emperor. A gentleman grants 
a home to a dog or horse which has been faithful and true. He sees to it that 
after their toil and service they may end their days in comfort. As far as 
Napoleon is concerned, the dogs are shot and the horses sold. Were it neces- 
sary, I could enumerate instances in which the coldest treatment to men who 
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had been devoted and true, but were no longer needed, proved that Napoleon 
is not overburdened with kindliness, and that he is a stranger to gratitude. 

Like many men occupying such elevated positions, the Emperor is desirous 
of acquiring fame in the lesser walks of life. His ambition to be celebrated 
as an author is well known, and to its gratification he sacrifices much of his 
leisure time. His former Private Secretary, Monsieur Mocquard, now de- 
ceased, was a man of great literary ability, and he knew that the surest way 
to flatter and please Napoleon was to make a show of great respect for his 
talent as a writer. So Mocquard, who was very successful as a playwright, 
made it a practice to read all his productions to the Emperor, and solicited his 
advice. Of course many of the Imperial suggestions were good, and then 
when the plays were produced, the Secretary was wont to refer to them, when 
speaking to the Emperor, as “our dramas.” This always seemed to vastly 
please the latter, who made it a matter of business to attend the first repre- 
sentations, and received the congratulations of his Secretary with the utmost 
complacency. It was this evident desire on the part of the Emperor to be 
considered a literary genius which gave rise to the “ Life of Cesar,” being 
published as the work of Napoleon. In reality it was commenced by Mon- 
sieur Mocquard years before the Emperor ever thought of the matter. Moc- 
quard had in his youth compiled “ Les Vies de Plutarque ”—* Plutarch’s Lives,” 
and as the work was very successful, he undertook the “ Life of Cxsar.” 
When Napoleon’s attention was called to this effort it seemed to please him 
so much that gradually Mocquard passed it over to His Majesty altogether, 
and at last the latter actually grew to believe that the idea originated with 
him. He took charge of all the manuscripts and translations, and began 
those researches and excavations after Roman antiquities, encampments and 
arms, which first caused the public to understand that Napoleon III. was 
writing a life of Julius Cxsar. Still, even after the Emperor had assumed the 
authorship of the work in question, he did but little writing upon it. He 
made notes, and Mocquard enlarged upon them. During a serious illness of 
the old Secretary, the Vicomte de la Guerroniére was requested by the Empe- 
ror to aid in writing up “ Czsar,” and, doubtless, at the death of Mocquard, 
the Vicomte fell heir to the still unaccomplished task. 

Napoleon has one fixed idea which has almost become a maxim: that is 
the discovery of some terrible engine of warfare, some extraordinary musket 
orcannon. He is theoretically and practically one of the most stulful artil- 
lerymen of the day; and he bends his energies toward the perfection of that 
branch of military science unceasingly. It will be borne in mind that he was 
the first to use rifled cannon, to the efficacy of which he owed in a great 
measure the brilliant series of victories which marked the campaign of 1859 
as one of the most successful the French may boast of. On his return to 
France the Emperor was more than ever occupied in examining into new in- 
ventions of cannon and fire-arms, and for months he and Colonel Favé, one 
his favorite aides-de-camp, passed hours each day making experiments. At 
the Tuileries, at Fontainebleau, at Compiégne and at St. Cloud, there are 
rooms which may be termed arsenals, so filled are they with the arms which 
the Emperor has invented, bought or received from those who are aware of his 
passionate desire to examine and try every species of fire-arms. He is some- 
what of an alchemist, and at times diligently endeavors to fabricate explosive 
substances of unheard of power, but the constant requirements of office, the 
routine of Imperial life, take him away perforce from these cherished pursuits, 
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and of late ill health has put a stop to his experiments of the above nature. 
He has numberless models of iron-clad vessels, and but few would be inclined 
to believe how much treasure has been spent in endeavoring at the national 
ship-yards and founderies to carry out the Emperor's ideas of what may be 
done in the way of producing a resistless and monster iron man-of-war, 
These experiments are kept secret, as they generally fail, but the determina- 
tion of His Majesty is not to be repressed, and he will doubtless keep on in his 
search after the terrible until death shall put a stop to the workings of his 
ever anxious, ever ambitious brain. 

The Emperor is not the most exemplary of husbands. For years past he 
has not been on good terms with the Empress, whose feelings as a wife he 
has outraged in the most barefaced manner. His liaisons with women infinite- 
ly inferior to her in every sense have been so open, so flagrant, that ignorance 
of them on her part was impossible. This naturally soured her temper and 
rendered her cold and indifferent toward the man who made it apparent to 
the world that he neither loved nor respected her. The relations between 
the two have been matter of sarcastic comment on the part of their entourage, 
and many pointed and bitterly significant epigrams have been bandied about 
among them at the expense of the Imperial couple. At times the Empress 
had added fresh zest to these cancans by acting injudiciously. For instance, 
at a soiree intime, that is, a private party, to whic the Emperor had, against 
the request of his spouse, invited the Countess de Castiglione, well known to 
be his mistress, the Empress caused her hair dresser to make for a white 
poodle dog with long, silky hair, just such a unique coifure as was habitu- 
ally worn by the beautiful countess. At a given moment—the Emperor and 
the countess, arm in arm, were promenading in the salons—in ran the poodle 
with the headdress, its ribbons and jewels an exact counterpart of that or- 
namenting the countess. An irrepressible burst of laughter greeted the dog. 
The angered and mortified countess retired from the room, and the Emperor, 
all aglow with rage, sought out the perpetrator of this practical joke. When 
he ascertained that the Empress was its originator, he could of course but 
repress his anger. But this scene rendered him all the more attentive to the 
countess, and in her annoyance, Eugenie threatened to leave France. She 
did so at one time, and the Castiglione was sent away. After her return the 
Empress for years succeeded in keeping the countess from the French Court, 
but recently the latter returned, and scandal has been once more busied with 
her intrigue with Napoleon. As another instance of the indiscreet course 
pursued by the Empress, may be mentioned the fact of her repeated efforts to 
leave Paris clandestinely. On one occasion she was forcibly taken out of a 
cab at the palace door, just as it was being driven away. With only her maid, 
Eugenie had determined to take the night train for England. The Emperor 
got wind of this escapade and frustrated it. A little later on, Eugenie suc- 
ceeded in taking her departure, and she did not return until, as stated above, 
the Countess of Castiglione had been banished from the court. It is well 
known that with his cousin, Prince Napoleon, the Emperor has never been 
on very good terms. A mutual jealousy exists, which events tend to inflame. 
The fact that Prince Napcleon is, next to the Prince Imperial, heir to the 
throne of France, renders the Emperor and also the Empress quite jealous of 
him. They seem to dread that he may, in case the opportunity should pre- 
sent itself, supplant the Prince Imperial, and as a natural result they dislike 
their cousin, and very often let him see this. Zn revanche the latter makes 
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it easily understood that he is quite prepared to be their enemy at a moment’s 
notice, so that the family relations are not of the most pleasant. In the 
palace the followers of the Emperor and even his servants indulge constantly 
in flings at Prince Napoleon. 1n the household of the latter the Emperor and 
Empress are more generally referred to by equivocal sobriquets than as 
“Their Majesties.” Of course these things have arisen from the jealousy 
displayed originally by the Emperor, who was so impolitic as to let it be seen 
that he disliked his cousin and feared his advancement. Irrepressibly de- 
termined to become prominent in some way, Prince Napoleon has ever found 
the Emperor quite as determined to prevent hia success. At times this leads 
to open quarrels, and then Napoleon makes some concessions to his cousin, 
but he speedily manages to render these fruitless by little chicaneries beneath 
the dignity of so powerful and successful a sovereign. 

The chief ambition of the Emperor is the establishment of his dynasty. 
Having but one legitimate successor, the Prince Imperial, he has bent all his 
energies toward smoothing the way for the future reign of this boy. Knowing 
from experience, however, that the affairs of the world are but too uncertain, 
he is preparing his son for all eventualities, and is giving him mentally and 
physically a thorough training. There is not much tenderness displayed 
between the father and the son. The former is too cold, too undemonstrative 
to call forth any display of affection from the child; but he watches over him 
with constant solicitude. He inspires his mind with a due sense of the grandeur 
of his position, but at the same time impresses upon him the fact that affa- 
bility ever pleases the masses. At the earliest age he taught the Prince to 
smile and kiss his hand to the people. Later on he was made to bow to them 
with that wave of the hand which seems so patronizing and so general. 
Knowing the benefits of a strong constitution, and a strong mind, the Emperor 
has watched over the early education of his son with the purpose of fostering 
both. He is made to take strengthening exercise, and is allowed to have but 
such playthings as occasion thought and care in their management. He is 
surrounded by people who are to be as punctilious in their service and in- 
struction as though they were waiting upon the Emperor himself; but (and 
here the Emperor’s acting is as ever displayed) he is periodically allowed to 
appear in public with his little playmates, under no restraint, so that the 
natural graces of childhood may charm the masses and be commented upon. 
To the soldiers the Prince is regularly shown up in his grenadier uniform. It 
is thought that in this manner he will become endeared to them. In short, 
as regards the Prince, his every movement is one having for purpose to attract 
and please the people. He is ever acting, and before leaving the palace on 
parade days, is duly taught what he must say and do, is made to rehearse 
until perfect in bis part. The result will be, doubtless, that the Prince in 
time will become as consummate an actor as his father. 

The reader of this sketch will perhaps think that it dwells too much upon 
the unpleasant traits of the Emperor’s character. If so, I can but say that, 
taking into consideration the disposition and actions of the man, there is no 
opportunity to depict more favorably his selfish, ambitious, cold, unscru- 
pulous nature. I might relate many instances to prove him ungrateful, 
not trustworthy, scheming and politic to the last degree, but this is quite un- 
necessary. His political course has been all the above, and more. Even at 
the present time the world is discussing one of the most flagrant instances of 
his want of good faith. I mean his abandonment of Maximilian of Austria, 
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whom he duped into taking the throne of Mexico, whom he solemnly engaged 
to support, and whom he abandons without so much as an effort to save 
appearances the moment he no longer needs him. In private or in public 
life, this course has ever been pursued by Napoleon III., and the {act in itself 
speaks volumes as to his character. Firm and indomitable of purpose, brave, 
remarkably intelligent, even brilliant in his acquirements, the Emperor lacks 


but one thing—heart, 
H, A, DELILE, 
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CANNOT shake the spell her passing weaves ; 
Though distance drops a curtain dense between, 
My daily thinking is a peopled scene, 
And there she rules, to that her action cleaves, 


My open books are only dials now 
On which time paints her absence by her face, 
And lets me neither wit nor knowledge trace, 
Nor other lapse of daylight will allow. 


This pen, my chattel, she beguiles to dream ; 
It leaves the task as though a thrilling hand 
She lifted with her own: decoy unplann’d, 
Through all that looks at me her glances stream. 


Her gestures are a portion of my day, 
To do her good seems worth the rest of life, 
Each pulse of mine her image takes to wife : 


And yet I know her not—and never may. 
Joun WEIss. 





THE CURRENCY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HE present currency of the United States is a mixed, irredeemable paper 
currency, consisting partly of paper money, properly so called, or 
legal tenders, and a flexible or bank currency, known as national bank notes. 
The small amount of State bank circulation and the fractional currency are 
left out of account as being practically unimportant to the consideration of 
this subject. 

The distinction between paper money or the legal tenders, and the national 
bank currency, is important, as will be seen hereafter. 

The issue of paper money is a common expedient of nations when involved 
in expensive wars, and especially in civil wars it would seem to be a neces- 
sary expedient. “It is usually first issued amid the commercial disasters and 
the destruction of public and private credit which are among the first conse- 
quences of the overthrow of an old government, and the outbreak of a civil 
war.” It is practically a forced loan from the people to meet, as in this coun- 
try, an overwhelming necessity when the life of the State is in imminent 
danger. It differs, in character, in no respect from the Continental currency 
issued during the Revolution, and may be denominated a revolutionary cur- 
rency. 

Suddenly involved in a stupendous war, with an empty treasury and 
broken credit, without any system of taxation in operation beyond the utterly 
inadequate duties on imports, the legal tender act became indispensable to 
the continuance of the Government; and, if conirary to the letter of the 
Constitution (inter arma silent leges), it was justified by a necessity that 
kvew no law, or rather it was demanded by the good of the people, which is 
the supreme law. * 

That much of the obloquy cast upon Congress and the administration, for 
the enactment of the legal tender act, was inspired by an honest and loyal, 
though mistaken zeal, we have no doubt; but that the larger portion was the 
offspring of a malignant and revengeful party spirit, having no loftier motive 
than the base abandonment of country in the hour of peril, is, we believe, 
too true. 

The legal tender act was, also, not less a commercial necessity. 

The currency of the country was in an unsound condition when the war 
broke out, the bank circulation and deposits amounting to four hundred and 


*The coin of a State sometimes vanishes under the influence of political alarms ; 
sometimes in consequence of the explosion of mercantile speculations; and sometimes 
by the drain of an unfavorable course of trade. But whenever the emergency occurs 
that demands a change of system, it seems necessarily to follow, that the authority 
which was alone petent to establish the nationai coin is alone competent to establish 
@ national substitute.— Report of a select Committee of the House of Representatives in 
1815 on the subject of a “ Uniform National Currency,” of which dno. C. Calhoun was 
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sixty millions, against only eighty-three millions of specie; while there could 
have been little specie in the hands of the people, the currency for their daily 
wants being supplied by bank notes of the denomination of one dollar and 
upward; and the effect of paper currency is always and inevitably to dis- 
place metallic currency. 

With such a currency, then, the country was not in a condition to with- 
stand the tremendous revolution in our foreign commercial exchanges 
brought about by the failure of the cotton crop; for the effect of the Rebel- 
lion was the same upon our foreign commerce as if, during a period of peace 
antecedent to the war, the cotton fields of the insurgent States had been 
blasted for four consecutive years. One half the value of our total exports 
consisted of cotton. Is it at all probable, then, that the banks could have 
continued paying specie under such circumstances, even had there been no 
war? The failure of the grain crops in England in 1847 precipitated a disas- 
trous financial crisis upon that country. And though the financial effect of 
the total failure of our own grain crops would be much more immediate and 
infinitely more disastrous, yet, that the failure of either the grain or cotton 
crops any time previous to the war would have necessitated a suspension of 
specie payments, is equally certain. If, then, the suspension of specie pay- 
ments became inevitable in consequence of the immediate creation of our un- 
favorable balance of trade, what were the resources left to the Government 
with which to carry on the war? Could it borrow of the banks? They had 
nothing to lend but an irredeemable currency, and that in itself were uncon- 
stitutional, for the Constitution says: “No State shall emit bills of credit.” 
An inconvertible bank bill is emphatically a “ bill of credit,” and if a State 
may not issue “ bills of credit,” it certainly has no power to allow others to do 
so Since the banks were powerless to satisfy the wants of the Government 
then, tae only other resource left it was the negotiation of a foreign loan. 
Manifestly this resource was unavailable, except upon usurious and too de- 
grading terms, if it were not altogether impossible; for at the money centre 
of the world, it was considered that the “bubble” of American liberty had 
burst, and that the Union had resolved itself into thirty-four independent 
sovereignties ; or rather that the South had become a new nation and the 
North remained a mob. The sympathies and aid of England were given to 
the South and against the North. England and the South had a common 
bond, in mutual hate of the Union ; besides, the South pretended to worship 
the Englishman’s god—free trade. A fellow feeling made them wondrous 
kind. 

We may remark here that the failure of the cotton crop not only revolu- 
tionized our own foreign exchanges for the time being, but it broke the con- 
tinuity of the commercial exchanges of the world, and, in connection with our 
disordered currency, was the remote cause of the financial panics in England 
of 1864 and 1866. 

An irredeemable paper currency of some kind having become an absolute 
commercial and political necessity, the only “ authority competent to establish 
a national substitute” for coin, issued bills of credit upon the faith of the 
nation, having a national and uniform value, and made a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts public and private, thus bringing comparative order out of 
chaos. 

We pass now to the important fact that paper money being made a legal 
tender for all debts public and private, its circulation becomes compulsory, or, 
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in other words, and unlike a bank circulation, it has no flexibility. This 
feature is the chief distinction between the legal tender and National Bank 
notes. 

We next observe that in all civilized communities a certain amount of 
circulating medium is necessary, in order to effect its domestic commercial ex- 
changes. This is not a fixed quantity, but is everywhere constantly varying, 
and in a country like this, where large crops have to be moved from remote 
parts to tide-water, and where there are large commercial cities two thousand 
miles apart, the amount of circulating medium necessary for the purpose indi- 
cated fluctuates perhaps more than in any other country. 

We next remark that paper money possessing no intrinsic value, its relative 
or commercial value depends entirely upon the supply, provided the operation 
of natural law is not interfered with, For instance, let us suppose that a 
circulating medium of the value of three hundred millions of dollars is needed 
to-day ; the larger part of this will of course remain at a domestic money 
centre—New York. Now, if there are only legal tenders of the nominal 
value of three hundred millions of dollars in circulation, they will remain at 
par; but if there are legal tenders of the nominal value of six hundred 
millions of dollars, they will only be worth fifty cents each, or, in other words, 
specie will be at one hundred premium. When the circulation is once full, its 
money value cannot be increased by the further issue of bills, for the whole 
mass will only be worth the necessary value. As the necessary value of the 
circulating medium increases in consequence of the need of money to move 
the crops, or from other causes, supposing the issue unchanged, the legal 
tenders will begin to appreciate in value, or in other words, the premium on 
gold will decline. 

We have only stated the principle here, in order to show the causes of de- 
preciation and constant fluctuation of a paper money currency. The principle 
does not manifest itself instantly with every changing condition of trade, 
but if certain conditions remain in operation long enough, the principle will 
always assert itself. 

In 1863 the National Bank Act was passed. There was much opposition 
to this sweeping change in the banking system of the country, partly—and 
naturally enough—from those (bank officers and others) who supposed their 
pecuniary interests damaged ; but the opposition from this quarter was, we 
believe, neither vehement nor implacable. The chief and unceasing opposi- 
tion came from the miserable faction, whose grateful occupation it was to de- 
nounce everything that seemed to facilitate the Government in its fiscal or 
military operations, 

The establishment of the National Bank system will, we believe, mark an 
important epoch in the financial history of this country, and reflect lasting 
honor on the financial minister who put it into operation. The details of the 
system are imperfect, and are not susceptible of being made perfect, we think, 
until the time approaches for the restoration of a sound currency. 

The principal features of the system are, first, that it places the whole con- 
trol of the currency with Congress, where alone it belongs, and where alone 
it can with safety reside. Secondly, it gives to the people absolute immunity 
against loss froma worthless bank circulation, since the redemption of the 
bills is guaranteed by the United States. Thirdly, it gives to the people of 
this vast country a National Bank circulation of uniform value, a most im- 
portant and desirable object, which State banks are powerless to effect. 
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Upon this last point we cannot forbear quoting Mr. Webster in his celebrated 
speech on the currency in 1837: 

I am no enemy to State banks ; they may be very useful in their spheres; but you can 
no more cause them to perform the duties of a national institution than you can turn & 
satellite into a primary orb. They cannot maintain a currency of equal credit all over 
the country. It might be tried, sir, in your State of Kentucky, or our State of Massa- 
chusetts. We may erect banks on all the securities which the wit of man can devise; 
we may have capital, we may have funds, we may have bonds and mortgages, we may 
add the faith of the State, we may pile Pelion upon Ossa; they will be State institutions 
after all, and will not be able to support a national circulation. This is inherent in the 
nature of things, and in the sentiments of men. It is vain to argue that it ought not 
to be so, or tocontend that one bank may be as safe as another. Experience proves that 
it is so, and we may be assured it will remain so.— Webster’s Works, vol. iv, p. 340. 

The National Bank notes, having no intrinsic value, and being redeemable 
only in legal tenders, will appreciate and depreciate with the legal tenders ; 
that is to say, the whole body of the currency will rise and fall together in 
value. The only important distinction between the legal tenders and National 
Bank notes is that the latter form a flexible currency, and tend to lessen the 
violence of the fluctuations of the whole currency. The flexible quality of 
this currency was most noticeable during the past few months, when the New 
York banks became encumbered with National Bank notes. Notwithstanding 
that the legal tender circulation is in excess of the National Bank circulation, 
yet the latter flowed into the banks in large quantities. The banks would 
exchange them for legal tenders sometimes, we believe, at a small discount, 
but they would flow back again. If the National Bank notes were sent for 
redemption to the banks originally issuing the same, they would immediately 
reissue them (the profit being in circulation), and the community, having cur- 
rency enough, would immediately reject them, and they would flow in again 
to embarrass the banks at the money centre—New York. The National 
Bank notes not being legal tender, nor a “ substitute for coin,” were always 
paid away in preference to the latter. Besides, the National Banks were 
obliged by law to have a certain reserve of legal tender notes. Had there 
been no National Bank circulation, and in its stead the same quantity of legal 
tenders or paper money, the latter would have remained in circulation “as an 
agent to raise prices,” and the natural result would have been a further de- 
preciation of the whole currency ; or, if the depreciation had been temporarily 
prevented by sales of gold by the Treasury Department, there would naturally 
have been increased imports and decreased exports. 

Having described the character of the present currency of the country, we 
proceed to the important inquiry as to its redundancy. 

A redundant currency is commonly understood to be an excessive currency, 
and, considering our currency at its nominal value, it is unquestionably re- 
dundant, otherwise it would be worth par. In this case, the only way to 
permanently restore its nominal value to the value of coin, will be to cancel 
and destroy the same until the desired object is attained. For, as we have 
before observed, paper money having no intrinsic value, its representative 
value as a circulating medium is regulated by the supply, and if the supply 
is in excess of the demand, the paper currency will inevitably depreciate 
The real or representative value of the whole currency cannot be increased by 
an increased issue thereof. We therefore see that if the issue is unchanged, 
and natural law left unobstructed, a paper currency will always adjust itself 
in time to the wants of the community, by rising or falling in value. A paper 
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money currency is liable to constant and violent fluctuations of value, for 
although, as we have stated, it will always adjust itself in time, yet, when 
there are factitious influences at work to delay the adjustment, euch as the 
export of bonds to Europe or the sale of gold by the Treasury Department, it 
will be delayed until such influence ceases ; but if the issue remain unchanged, 
it will finally adjust itself, and perhaps with violence and disaster to the 
mercantile community. The delay may be long, our whole debt may, indeed, 
be transferred to Europe if it were possible for Europe to carry it, but if 
the issue remain unchanged, the adjustment must finally come, and with em- 
phasis in proportion to the delay. It is easy to see, therefore, that under a 
paper money currency with its constant fluctuations, the amount of intel- 
lectual suffering entailed upon a mercantile community must be very great, 
to say nothing of constant and unexpected mutations of fortune. 

We have shown that the currency is redundant, and that in time it will 
adjust itself to the wants of the community. A few words as to the process 
of adjustment, which is very simple, may not be out of place here. 

When the currency is redundant, and it has not depreciated to its natural 
point in consequence of artificial obstructions, the prices of merchandise and 
produce of all kinds will be high, and importations thereof will increase, until 
there is a sufficient drain of the precious metals to cause the currency to de- 
preciate, or, in other words, until the premium on gold rises higher. When 
the currency has depreciated so low, or the premium on gold has risen so 
high, that imports do not materially exceed the exports in value, or in other 
words, when the exports of merchandise pay for the imports of merchandise, 
then the depreciation is near its natural point. It therefore follows that 
while the whole currency is redundant, the money or specie value thereof 
may or may not be redundant or excessive, according as the depreciation is 
above or below its natural point. For the purpose of illustration, let us 
suppose that there are a thousand millions of paper dollars in circulation ; 
now if gold is at one hundred premium, obviously the paper dollars will only 
be worth fifty cents each, and consequently there will only be the equivalent 
of five hundred millions of money in circulation, and if this amount were 
needed for a circulating medium, it could not be said that the money value 
of the circulation was redundant or excessive, and under such circumstances 
the imports could not materially exceed the exports. But supposing the 
thousand millions in circulation, with gold ai forty premium, obviously the 
paper dollars are worth more than seventy cents each, and consequently there 
will be the equivalent of more than seven hundred millions of dollars in cir- 
culation ; and if there were still only five hundred millions of money needed 
for the circulating medium, manifestly the money value of the circulation 
would be redundant or excessive, and under such circumstances the imports 
would greatly exceed the exports in value, until the money value of the 
whole circulation receded to the necessary amount of five hundred millions. 
This recession might be caused by a demand for the precious metals to ex- 
port, causing the premium thereon to rise, or in other words, causing the 
currency to depreciate ; or it might be caused by the cancellation of so many 
paper dollars, say to such extent as would be equal to five hundred millions of 
money at seventy cents each. Either the currency must be contracted or the 
premium on gold must rise before the value of the imports can be redueed to 
a level with the value of the exports. 

Admitting, then, the present currency of the United States to be redundant, 
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has it depreciated to its natural point, or which is the same thing, has the 
premium on gold risen to its natural point? Or to put the question in an- 
other form—is the money value of the currency excessive? Manifestly it 
is, for the value of the imports of merchandise has been for the past year, and 
is still continuing to be, about twice the value of the exports; and there will 
be no material change from this condition of things until the currency is con- 
tracted in volume, or the premium on gold rises, thus contracting it in value, 

But it may be naturally asked, if the paper currency is self-adjusting in 
value, why has it not adjusted itself long since? The answer is, that there 
have been large amounts of bonds transmitted to Europe in lieu of coin, and 
that the Treasury Department sold fifty millions of gold between January 
and June, the most of which went immediately out of the country, thus pre- 
venting, for the time being, the operation of natural law. The currency 
would have adjusted itself very quickly and permanently in the month of 
May last, when the panic took place in England, had not the Treasury De- 
partment met the crisis by the extraordinary sales of gold. It was honestly 
claimed that the sales of gold were made for the purpose of keeping up the 
price of bonds, protecting American credit generally, and relieving the Eng- 
lish money market. What superficial nonsense to rest one’s financial reputa- 
tion upon! 

What are some of the consequences of the heavy sales of gold? Simply 
that excessive taxation, superadded to a currency inflated in value far beyond 
its natural point, is crushing the industrial interests of the country. Our 
imports, as already stated, are double the value of our exports. Our ships 
are lying idle at the wharves for want of outward freights. The woolen 
manufacturing interest is already prostrated,* while the cotton manufacturing 
and other industrial interests will soon follow unless there is some change, 
Enterprise is disheartened, capital divorced from labor, and the only mode 
of relief is a contraction of the value of the currency, either by cancellation 
or a further depreciation thereof. There is no disguising the fact that the 
nation is on the road to bankruptcy. : 

A most remarkable instance of cause and effect was shown by the infiation 
brought about by the attempt to fund in the ten-forty loan at five per cent., 
as shown below, viz: 

Cause.—Money inflation in 1863~'64. 

Errect.—l, A heavy demand for all sorts of impurted goods in the United 
States, especially drygoods from England, thereby creating a demand in 
England for raw materials, especially cotton from India and elsewhere, result- 
ing in a glut of importations of cotton and heavy losses thereon. Financial 
pressure in England, heavy failures, and Bank of England rate 9 per cent. 

2. Imports into the United States for fiscal year ending in 1864, exceeding 


*Tt has been stated that our woolen mills have been over-producing. The truth is, the 
nation has been over-importing. The value of imported woolen goods thrown on the 
market for ten months from January 1 is (invoice value) $44,262,019 gold, against $30,- 
237,662 for same time, 1865, and $26,441,843 for same time, 1864. If we add freight, 
duty, bankers’ commissions, etc., the currency value of woolen goods passed into cone 
sumption at the port of New York alone, will probably exceed $100,000,000 for the ten 
months, thus displacing domestic woolens te the same extent. We need not be sur- 
prised, therefore, that our woolen mills are shutting up. Invoice value (gold) of dry 
goods of all kinds passed into consumption at the port of New York for ten months is: 
1866, $109,145,480 ; 1865, $73,334,660; 1864, $61,884,256. 
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$328,000,000 invoice gold value. The previous year imports were a little 
over $252,000,000. 

8. Export of more than $100,000,000 coin, beside a large quantity of 5-20 
bonds, and merchandise exports of the currency value of $240,000,000. 
Premium on gold, aggravated by injudicious legislation, reached 185, thus 
checking importation ; the imports for fiscal year ending in 1865, amounting 
to a little over $234,000,000. : 

We have stated that the nation is on the road to bankruptcy. Let us in- 
quire into the truth of the statement. 

The debt of the United States is represented by various descriptions of bonds, 
notes, etc., which are simply evidences of the waste of war; and if they were 
all destroyed in a single night, the nation would be neither poorer nor richer, 
The nation is the poorer in consequence of the destruction of the material 
products of labor during the war, and not in consequence of the existence or 
non-existence of the various certificates of indebtedness, aggregated under 
the common term—National Debt. For instance, the Government, or its 
officers, would load a fifteen-inch gun with a hundred dollars’ worth of the 
material products of labor, and by applying the match, would cause their 
instant and absolute destruction, in consequence of which the nation became 
poorer by the value of what was destroyed. The Government handed in ex- 
change for the charge of the gun a paper obligation for one hundred dollars. 
The obligation, intrinsically, was worth nothing, but it constitutes to the indi- 
vidual holder a mortgage on the future products of labor to the extent of its 
face; and if the paper obligation were instantly destroyed by fire, or other- 
wise, the individual owning it might lose, but the mation, in the aggregate, 
would lose nothing. The actual loss took place at the moment the gun was 
discharged. Nor would the nation gain anything, since the destruction of the 
paper obligation could not restore the contents of the gun that were previously 
and absolutely destroyed. 

The debt of the nation is, then, simply a debt from the nation in the aggre- 
gate, to itself in the aggregate. Or in other words, the Government, as agent 
for the people, is in debt to the people. If the debt were equally distributed, 
it would be most equitable, judicious and economical* to destroy all the 
evidences thereof. But it is not equally distributed, since some parties con- 
tributed an iron-clad vessei, some a thousand uniforms, some one thing and 
some another, while others only contributed the amount of their taxes, 

If, then, a debt be considered as an “ obligation from one to another,” the 
national debt—so called—is not a debt at all in a national sense, so long as i 
is held by our own people; and the taxes collected by the Government are for 
the purpose of equalizing the waste of war, and apportioning it among the 
people. If the Government have been able to cancel the evidences of waste 
during the past fiscal year to the extent of about one hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars, it shows that so much of the so-called debt has been 
equalized. The nation is no richerf nor poorer in consequence, for nothing 
can restore that which was absolutely destroyed ; but it is so far on its way 
through the hard and painful process of equalization which it must undergo.$ 


* Since the nation has to support an army of tax-gatherers, or non-producers. 

+ Except prospectively. 

It is admitted that we have many substantial relics of the vast material wealth 
called forth by the exigencies of the war. We have parks of artillery, quantities of 
arms, and the finest navy in the world; and as these are essential to the life of the nation, 
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The national det, then, when held at home by our own people, is not a 
debt in a national serise, and it is only when transferred abroad that it becomes 
so. It is then an obligation from one people to another and alien people. 

If, therefore, notwithstanding that the Government has cancelled so much 
of the so-called debt, it could be shown that we have accumulated a debt to 
foreign nations during the current year, and that the process of accumulation 
is still going rapidly on, do we err in saying that the nation is on the road to 
bankruptcy? The commerce of the port of New York since January 1, 
shows a balance against us of not less than one hundred millions of dollars in 
gold, while it is not probable that the exports from the Southern ports will 
more than offset the large excess of imports at the other Atlantic and Pacific 
ports. Whether this debt has been temporarily satisfied by the negotiation 
of bonds abroad, or whether a large portion remains still unsatisfied, it is 
difficult to say. We incline to the latter opinion. The bonds are sent abroad 
in exchange for the finished products of foreign labor that “perish in the 
using,” and not in exchange for capital—as some newspapers have it. Capital 
is what is saved from the products of our own labor, and not what is conswmed 
of the products of foreign labor. It is we who have parted with capital, for 
the bonds become capital to the individual holders thereof. 

A contraction of the value of the currency, then, being of vital importance 
to check the present disastrous tendency, and there being but two ways in 
which it can be effected, viz., either by cancellation or depreciation, the 
question arises, which of the two is the more feasible? and to that inquiry 
we address ourselves: First, can the currency be cancelled or retired to any 
material or sufficient extent? If we have a just conception of the nature of 
the problem, the currency cannot be materially retired until the debt is funded. 
During the next Summer the compound interest notes are to be paid over the 
counter with accrued interest thereon. Also the first series of seven-thirties, 
if the holders so desire, altogether amounting to something like four hundred 
millions of dollars. During the Summer of 1868, the last two series of seven- 
thirties are to be paid over the counter, if the holders so desire, both series 
together amounting to some four hundred millions of dollars, or more.* All 
this indebtedness is to be funded in gold-bearing bonds, at a rate of interest 
not exceeding six per cent. It is obvious then, that any material cancellation 
of the currency would so enhance the rate of interest as to defeat the funding 
process at six per cent. If this reasoning be sound, we are inevitably forced 
to the further depreciation of the currency as the dernier resort. We must 
then consider whether the further depreciation of the currency will facilitate 
the process of funding; and on this point we think there is very little doubt. 


the cost of them cannot in any sense be considered as evidences of waste. But it must 
be borne in mind that the people were paying heavy taxes during the war that were 
consumed as fast as paid. And, alas! who shall count the cost of the hundreds of 
thousands slain? No amount of taxation can “equalize” their loss. It is hoped that 
their lives have not been wholly wasted. It is hoped that the desolated homes of the 
land may yet be a sufficient rebuke to the politicians in high and low places, who are 
thrusting forward their ephemeral devices to cheat the great Nemesis, 
—who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale. 

For not until the Archangel’s trump shall sound, can be gathered together the elements 
that constituted “the Union as it was.” 

*The amount of maturing indebtedness unfunded November 1, 1866, was a little over 


$870,000,000. 
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For, although the further depreciation of the currency will cause a stringency 
in the money market,* yet, when interest is payable in coin, the rate will in- 
crease with the depreciation pari passu. For instance, if the currency should 
depreciate to fifty cents on the dollar, the interest on a gold-bearing six per 
cent. bond will be twelve per cent. in currency, thereby rendering the six per 
cent. gold-bearing bond much more desirable than a seven-thirty note with 
the interest payable in currency. 

We have thus shown that the present condition of the material interests of 
the nation, as well as the funding of the public debt, requires a further de- 
preciation of the currency. But there are other and most cogent reasons. 
The public debt was contracted in a depreciated currency, worth—say, for the 
sake of argument—fifty cents on the dollar. If, then, the debt at the close 
of the war was three thousand millions of currency value, it was really only 
fifteen hundred millions of dollars. The effect, therefore, of appreciating the 
currency to par, would be to double the principal of the debt, as well as the 
burden of taxation. Is this so very desirable an end to accomplish, as to 
justify the clamor for a resumption of specie payments “ forthwith,” even if 
such clamor were not in other respects ridiculously absurd? On the contrary, 
is it not obviously the real interest of the nation that the currency should 
depreciate to fifty cents on the dollar, if possible, and there remain till the 
debt is funded, and other necessary preliminaries to the resumption of specie 
payments, and the restoration of a sound currency, fully accomplished? But 
supposing the debt fanded, is the way then open to the restoration of a sound 
currency, and the resumption of specie payments? Decidedly it is not, in our 
opinion. There are at least from three to four hundred millions of bonds held 
abroad, and we have good reason for believing the amount to reach six hundred 
millions, the whole or any part of which is liable to be returned for payment 
at any time. 

The question of the return of bonds for payment presented itself to the 
author of a recent and very able work,t who seems to ridicule the idea that 
our bonds are likely to be returned from Europe and thrown on the market 
here. Perhaps the best answer to this is, that they were returned in May 
last in considerable quantities, and they are likely to be returned again at 
the first breath of political alarm. If individuals or corporations abroad 
overload themselves with our bonds, they may be odliged to send them back. 
But admitting the possibility of the return of the bonds, and the consequent 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, the author says: “ But what 
of that? The banks are accustomed to it; it would be nothing new nor un- 
common.” In short, the author thinks it neither dangerous nor undesirable 
to have our bonds held abroad, but on the contrary, seems to regard it as 
rather a good thing; from all of which reasoning we most emphatically dis- 
sent. We think it neither safe nor possible to resume specie payments with 
such an enormous quantity of bonds held abroad. We believe it will be 


* We have before stated that the depreciation of the currency—or the rise in the 
premium on gold—has the effect of contracting the money value of the whole body of 
the currency, and so tightens the money market. If there are $1,000,000,000 currency 
in circulation, and gold rises to 100 premium, of course there is but the equivalent of 
$500,060,000, and so on. This was clearly illustrated in 1864, when the premium on 
gold went to 185. At that time United States certificates of indebtedness, bearing 
interest at six per cent. in currency, fell to 94. 

+ “ Science of Wealth,” by Amasa Walker. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1866. 
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necessary, in order to establish a sound currency, for the Treasury to hoard 
two hundred millions of coin; and, considering the constant absorption of 
precious metals by the Asiatic nations, and their consumption in the arts, 
we very much doubt the ability of foreign nations to carry so much of our 
debt, while the process of hoarding the precious metals is going on in this, the 
chief producing country; and especially after a balance of trade favorable 
to us is brought about, as must needs be, in order to check the present ten- 
dency to financial ruin. The holding of such an enormous quantity of our 
bonds abroad is a constant menace, full of danger to the interests of capital 
and labor in this country. While so held, we are under bonds to keep peace 
with the world. If we were on a specie basis, with the bonds now held 
abroad, the ravages of forty Alabamas would be as nothing, compared with 
the damage done at the first hint of an intention to enforce our ciaims against 
England. 

We think, therefore, that so soon as the debt is funded, the five-twenties of 
1862 should be called in as fast as possible, and paid off in legal tenders ac- 
cording to law, as a necessary preliminary to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. It would be gross injustice to the tax-paying people of this country 
to compel them to pay in specie that which is by law payable in “ lawful 
money ;” and we are satisfied of the inability of the nation to redeem in coin 


at or before maturity the large amount of bonds now held abroad. It is 
probable that the bonds held abroad did not cost the holders, at the average, 
more than fifty-five or sixty cents to the dollar. 

We believe, then, that the interests of the country require a further depre- 


ciation of the currency, and that it shall continue so depreciated till the debt 
is funded, and the first issue of five-twenties paid off. And while these de- 
sirable ends are being accomplished, we believe that the people will be able to 
pay off (or equalize) a thousand millions of the debt, and come down to a 
sound currency with not more than a thousand millions of funded debt. In 
order to restore a sound currency we think it necessary to have no National 
Bank notes or legal tenders in circulation under the denomination of twenty 
dollars, thereby giving to the people a metallic circulation and improving the 
quality of the whole currency. Also, for the general security of commercial 
credit, it is desirable, we think, to have an act of Congress exempting from 
the operation of any usury law, all commercial paper running not loager than 
four months. 

We have said it would be necessary for the Treasury to hoard gold. Gold 
cannot remain in circulation with a redundant paper currency. It will be 
driven into hoards or out of the country. It must not go out of the country, 
and if hoarded, it 1s better for the Treasury to hoard it, since the Government 
is responsible for the whole currency, and because it will be in view. 

We have spoken of excessive taxation, and will briefly remark, that we 
think the present system is crude, operose and distressing to the industrial 
interests of the country. It necessitates a large standing army of tax-gather- 
ers, who are sucking the blood of the people, corrupting the body politic, and 
making the subordinate offices in their control the subject of traffic, 
Reverdy Johnson is reported to have given his opinion that the cotton tax is 
unconstitutional. We think there is very little doubt that the whole income 
tax is unconstitutional,* and it ought to be. The income tax of five per 

* Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall 
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cent. in atime of peace is altogether exorbitant; but the discrimination of 
five per cent. against all incomes exceeding five thousand dollars is, under 
our form of Government, reprehensible in the highest degree. Taxation is a 
science, and consists in taking the people’s money, so far as possible, without 
their knowing it—in taking the pound of flesh without drawing blood; and 
regarded as such, it is very different from the summary process of clutching 
by the throat every man who happens to have more than five thousand dol- 
lars, and compelling him to disgorge, for it really amounts to this, and be- 
comes merely a question of expediency whether the discrimination shall be 
five or ninety-five per cent. This odious discrimination is nothing less than 
the deliberate adoption of the agrarian principle, and carries us back to the 
days of the Roman Republic. And when members of Congress, refusing to 
abolish the odious discrimination, vote themselves increased pay, we are 
reminded of the language of Webster: “ In a country of unbounded liberty 
they clamor against oppression. In a country of perfect equality they would 
move heaven and earth against privilege and monopoly. In-a country where 
property is more equally divided than anywhere else, they rend the air with 
the shouting of agrarian doctrines. In a country where the wages of labor 
are high beyond all parailel, and where lands are cheap, and the means of 
living low, they would teach the laborer that he is but an oppressed slave. 
Sir, what can such men want? What do they mean? They can want 
nothing, sir, but to enjoy the fruits of other men’s labor. They can mean 
nothing but disturbance and disorder, the diffusion of corrupt principles, and 
the destruction of the moral sentiments and moral habits of society.” 


With the exception of customs and stamp duties, and the excise duty on 
tobacco and spirits,* we think it highly desirable and economical for the 
country to abolish the whole system of Federal taxation, and levy a direct 
assessment on the States, according to the Constitution, for the deficit. The 
debt is so large, its burden so great, and the equalizing process so hard, that 
the nicest possible adjustment of the load is urgently required. 

GrorGEe A. Porrer. 


be determined, etc.—Art. 1, Sec. 2, 3d clause. No capitation or other direct tax shall 
be laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken.—Art. 1, Sec. 9, 4th clause, Constitution of the United States. 

* The excise tax on distilled spirits should be reduced to one dollar per gallon, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of the Revenue Commissioner. The States could then, 
by a heavy liquor license tax, reach that portion of spirits consumed as an intoxicating 
beverage. The proceeds from this tax would go very far toward paying the direct tax 
of the Federal Government. Customs and stamp duties are the two most economical 
forms of taxation. 
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ONG, long time ago—I was very young then; it was while I was still in 
the habit of being spanked—there was a man who on all Fourth of 
Julys and general training days used to appear as brigadier-general of the 
county militia, I never since have seen a uniform that impressed me as his ; 
never since have my eyes rested on such a miracle of gilded and braided 
splendor. And the man himself—when, as commander-in-chief of the assem- 
bled forces, he galloped up and down the procession, ordering Fire Company 
No. 3 to take such and such a place; conferring hurriedly with the captain of 
the Emmet Guard; giving astern order to the Melpomene brass band; or 
swearing at some countryman who dared drive his wagon across the line of 
march—seemed to me war incarnate. He wore curly hair that I almost 
thought had been anointed with blood; and I would not have been aston- 
ished to see his locks drip with gore. The shake of his fat forefinger inspired 
awe; and the nod of his head was terrible ; and the sound of his voice seemed 
a declaration of war; and when he drew his sword I thought of flashing 
cimeters and tournaments, and rather expected to see some one’s head come 
off. He was not beautiful, but fierce; and always suggested to me the smoke 
of battle and the carnage of war. I wondered that living man could speak to 
him without trembling; and the height of blasphemy was reached by a young 
ragamuffin who, one Fourth of July, called him a “swell-head.” I expected 
to see the young sinner struck down by one glance from the general's fire- 
darting eyes; and have always thought that it was only that warrior’s high- 
souled mercy in not looking that way that saved the little rascal’s life. When 
I read of Alexander, I pictured him to be very much such a glorious being as 
this General Rankins; and thought it not ludicrous to imagine this hero of 
militia weeping for another world to conquer. Caesar, Napoleon, Wellington, 
—all, in my imagination, took upon themselves the shape of General Rankins. 
He was, in fact, my embodiment of all martial glory, skill and bravery. To 
suggest that his uniform was not perfect (in your youth, though, you are not 
so sensitive about dirt), that he ever made a mistake in his tactics, or to 
doubt for an instant that he—or for that matter any of those he commanded 
—would be anything else than delighted at an opportunity to meet thrice 
their number in the dire conflict of arms, would have been the rankest infi- 
delity to my mind. His was a “glory shining far,” and when I saw him in 
all the magnificence of full array, I either looked reverently upon him in open- 
mouthed admiration, or enthusiastically threw up my little cap and cheered 
as loud as my lungs would allow. And when he doffed the epaulets and brass 
buttons and top boots, and appeared on the streets in the modest garb of a 
citizen, I marveled at his condescension. I wondered that Tom, Dick and 
Harry could speak to him without manifesting their trepidation, for if I had 
to pass him even, I made a respectful circuit, In fact, whether he were in 
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military or civilian suit, 1 regarded him as the embodiment of the martial 
virtue of the age, and felt confident that with him as a defender the town 
need never fear foreign invasion. 

A few days ago I was riding in astreet car. It stopped and took on an 
overgrown, big-bellied man. His hair, long, curly, ragged, looked as if a box 
of rancid grease had been broken on it a week or so ago, and the dust con- 
creting there ever since. He owned a puffed, speckled face, wore a dirty 
collar, dusty stock, doubtful shirt, and faded clothes dotted with driblets of 
tobacco juice. He was a type of that class of men who loaf for a living, and 
grow fat on eating cheap dishes at cheap restaurants. There was something 
very familiar in the man’s looks, and in spite of his uncomely appearance and 
questionable attire{ I felt that I was in the presence of a man who had “ in’ard 
workins above his station.” I ransacked my memory for his face, but it 
would not “up at my bidding.” I turned to one of the “ old citizens” who 
luckily sat beside me, and asked “ whois that man?” “Hum!” he answered 
contemptuously, “that’s Dick Rankins.” “ What! General Rankins ?” 
“ Yes, Dick Rankins. He used to be general of milishy.” “ He has gone to 
seed,” said I, “ since he was general, hasn’t he?” “ Gone to seed!” cried the 
old fellow, in amazement, “ why he never looked so well since he was a boy. 
When he was general he was a miserable pot-house politician, but since he 
has given up politics and militia he has brushed up some. Now, I guess, he’s 
nothing worse than an ordinary loafer.” Shades of the mighty! how the old 
iconoclast smashed the idol my youth had set up, and my manhood had not 
yet taken down; how he threw dirt on the finest portrait of a hero my 
memory had in its gallery! Oh, it may be hard for a lover to return and find 
his “rare, fair Margaret” old, toothless, wrinkled and rheumy, but then 
there remains the thought that once she was beautiful, anyhow. But to find 
that your hero not only is no hero but never has been—that’s a double blow. 
Dear me, what a lot of counterfeit money I passed on myself when I was 
young! My war incarnate was never an embodiment, unless of beer. 

Now, that’s the latest perished of my childhood’s delusions, but every now 
and then I’m coming across the dead body of one of them whose demise I 
had hardly noticed. Why, just the other day I felt like putting out crape 
for one that has been in the grave a long time. I heard from my back win- 
dow this conversation between four-year-old sons of two of my neighbors who 
are most respected and venerable men. The father of No. 1, be it understood, 
is a very small, weak man, while No. 2’s father is a “ heavy weight.” 

No. 1. “ I'll come over and lick you, Ed Jackson.” 

No. 2. “ You can’t do it.” 

No. 1. “ Well, my father can lick you.” 
No. 2. “Ho! my father can lick your’n.” 

No. 1. “Just you send him over, and try.” 

It hardly seems many years since I had unlimited faith in my father’s 
muscle; and if some one had told nfe that Tom Sayers could “lick” him, I 
would have answered as confidently as that boy, “Just you send him over 
and try.” Now my father walks with slow step, and leans heavily on my arm 
as he walks. 

These trivial incidents, occurring frequently in the life of every one, set one 
thinking, in an odd sort of a way, of the changes a few years and a little 
experience-work. And there is a little pathos in all that is ludicrous in these 
comparisons of the thoughts, tastes and feelings of your younger day with 
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those of your maturer years. Not so very many years ago but that I remem- 
ber it, I found supreme bliss in a pocketful of candy; ice-cream and sausages 
were an ideal dinner; to own a couple of cents was to be independently rich, 
Impecuniosity and its carking ills were all unknown. Now—well, now I’m 
harder to satisfy ; and if I do laugh at the modest ideas of my earlier days, 
I feel, after all, a little sorry that my conceptions have become so large. If 
two cents was wealth now, I should be rich—if I had another cent. 

Well, it’s no great misfortune to discover that your great military genius 
was just a great loafer, and you are not now so anxious regarding your father’s 
qualifications as a prize-fighter; so you need not mourn so much that these 
delusions are dispelled. But in other respects the changes you notice are not 
so pleasant, and hint pretty plainly that if you have grown in experience you 
are beginning to decline in strength; that if you have gained in knowledge 
you have lost much that is better than wisdom. 

Did you ever drop in on your most intimate college friend whom you had 
not seen for years? Ever since you left college, in thinking of him your mind 
has been accustomed to fill with a thousand reminiscences of past days and 
gone-by events in which you figured together. Never in all your days have 
you had so cordial a friendship with living man. You remember such intimate 
confidence, such frankness and freedom, such thorough kindness of heart and 
sympathy, evidenced in unnumbered little ways, and such entire consonance 
of thought and feeling as you have never met since. Of late years you have 
lived distant from one another, and, engaged in different occupations, only 
chance letters have passed between you; but in thinking of him your heart 
has always warmed, and you consider him still your dearest friend. You call 
on him some day at his office, wondrous glad of an opportunity to see him 
again, and expecting just such a visit as you used to have in his college room. 
Bill is pleased to see you, of course. Shakes hands with you stoutly—some- 
how you miss a little of the ancient warmth. He gives you the best chair— 
somehow he is a little too polite. You had hoped to be treated as “ Hail, 
fellow!” and there ig too much of the manner in which he would treat a most 
honored acquaintance. There is a sort of constraint; something different 
from the reckless, careless way in which you used to meet; and you feel that 
somewhere he has changed. After kind inquiries from each to the other of 
wife, children, prospects, etc., the conversation seems to draw hard. It soon 
dawns upon you that in the running years he and you have grown very much 
older; and are not the same Damon and Pythias of yore. Different pursuits, 
different ways of living, different associations, have put a distance between 
you. Of all the present interests in which each is wrapt up, none is mutual. 
Both of you are profoundly engaged, but for different objects, and what is com- 
mon between you is a way back in the past. Alas, you are no longer boon 
companions except among dim memories. Bill, the mam of business, you, a 
lawyer, have become men of altogether different modes of thought, different 
habits of life, different ambitions, and you can no longer be what you once 
were to each other—intimate, innermost friends. To be sure his friendship is 
not lost—you know that—but then so much of the warmth has gone out of 
it. Yet you can find no fault with him or yourself for the change. Time 
has done it; and it cannot be undone. You can only go away; and think 
sadly over your increasing years; dream of the bright, bright days whose 
suns.are set; of the dear friends whose hearts are, after all, a little cold te 
you. You have, indeed, many friends whom later years have gathered about 
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you, but they cannot fill the places of those earlier “ alter egos.” In youth 
the power of friendship is the attraction of*cohesion, that seems to join you 
and your friend in one body. In maturer age it is the attraction of gravita- 
tion, that leaves you and your friend separate from each other, after all. 

A little while ago I was yearning for the future with all my heart. The 
past seemed worthless. The coming years held every promise. Then, just 
beginning to smoke, | sat down to my pipe with musings of future glory and 
honors that were to come. The castles of Spain were wondrous beautiful ; 
and I could not afford to turn my eyes from their glittering splendor to look 
back on the dulness of by-gone realities. ‘‘ I reached a hand through time 
to catch the far off interest of years;” and now see that I looked for exces- 
sive usury. My name that I had expected to be by this time a “household 
word,” is really nothing more. My own household knows it, and it is greatly 
respected only in the family where I swing the switch. I had supposed that, 
by this time, at the mention of it enthusiastic crowds would go wild. Speak 
it now in a public place and you will hardly create a commotion ; and the 
man who will not ask, “ Well, who is Nicholas Tompkins, anyhow?” has a 
very extended acquaintance and is probably up for Congress in my district. 

Now, instead of stretching out my arms to that coquette, the future, I look 
into the dead face of the past—a mistress whose worth and beauty I know 
only now that she hath gone—with some such yearning love and “ wild 
regret” as the lady in the old ballad felt when gazing on her drowned lover: 

She stroked back his yellow hair 
And kissed his mou’ sae comely. 

Now these changed manners of thinking, these altered ideas of men and 
things that have been especially brought to my notice within the last few 
days, tell me, of course, that I’m growing older. But that, after all, is 
nothing to be wondered at. I believe age is the usual result of years. I 
freely confess that I’m getting a little old. Why, just the other day I told 
my shoemaker not to make my boots too tight. 

But the question that all these little circumstances I’ve mentioned suggest, 
is the very old one, “ whether one loses in happiness as he grows older.” 
Have I profited very much in discovering that General Rankins is not the 
spotless hero I had thought? Is it pleasanter to be ever turning back to the 
past, where, after all, one may find many painful memories as well as happy 
ones, than to be wrapt up in the future, that, in your thoughts, at least, you 
can fashion as you will? Is it a nice thing to look about on your ruined hopes 
and discover that you are not so great as you once supposed yourself? Does 
knowledge bring a large return when it substitutes for the content of child- 
hood the unsatisfiable desires of manhood? Have you any gain to offset the 
loss of friends? Does not experience, in short, bring only dissatisfaction, and 
is not the gain of all these years just a gain of wants? As I was thinking it 
all over, my wife and my boy Tom opened the door, and I write, Time has 
brought me a dear wife, and increasing years children. And I puzzled Mary 
by saying, “ Well, after all, man isa sort of a compensation pendulum that, so 
far as happiness goes, swings about the same length in the heats of youth 
and in the colder temperature of age, Isn’t it early for dinner?” 

F. W. H. 





CHRISTMAS. 


TIME by holy prophets long foretold, 
Time waited for by saints in days of old, 
O sweet, auspicious morn 
When Christ, the Lord, was born! 


Again the fixéd changes of the year 

Have brought that season to the world most dear, 
When angels, all aflame, 
Bringing good tidings came. 


Again we think of her, the meek, the mild, 
The dove-eyed mother of the holy child, 
The chosen, and the best, 
Among all women blest. 


We think about the shepherds, who, dismayed, 
Fell on their faces, trembling and afraid, 

Until they heard the cry, 

Glory to God on high ! 


And we remember those who from afar 

Followed the changing glory of the star 
To where its light was shed 
Upon the sacred head ; 


And how each trembling, awe-struck worshipper 
Brought gifts of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, 
And spread them on the ground 

In reverence profound. 


We think what joy it would have been to share 
In their high privilege who came to bear 
Sweet spice and costly gem 
To Christ, in Bethlehem. 


And in that thought we half forget that He 
Is wheresoe’er we seek him earnestly ; 

Still filling every place 

With sweet, abounding grace, 


And though in garments of the flesh, as then, 
No more he walks this sinful earth with men, 
The poor, to him most dear, 

Are always with us here, 
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And He saith, Inasmuch as ye shall take 
Good to these little ones for my dear sake, 
In that same measure ye 

Have brought it unto me! 


Therefore, O men in prosperous homes who live, 
Having all blessings earthly wealth can give, 
Remember their sad doom 
For whom there is no room— 


No room in any home, in any bed, 

No soft white pillow waiting for the head, 
And spare from treasures great 
To help their low estate. 


Mothers whose sons fill all your homes with light, 
Think of the sons that once made homes as bright, 
Now laid in sleep profound 
On some sad battle-ground ; 


And into darkened dwellings come with cheer, 
With pitying hand to wipe the falling tear. 
Comfort for Christ’s dear sake 
To childless mothers take | 


Children whose lives are blest with love untold, 
Whose gifts are greater than your arms can hold, 
Think of the child who stands 

To-day with empty hands! 


Go fill them up, and you will also fill 

Their empty hearts, that lie so cold and still, 
And brighten longing eyes 
With grateful, glad surprise. 


May all who have, at this blest season seek 
The precious little ones, the poor and weak, 
In joyful, sweet accord, 
Thus lending to the Lord. 


Yea, Crucified Redeemer, who didst give 

Thy toil, thy tears, thy life, that we might live, 
Thy spirit grant that we 
May live one day for Thee! 


PH@BE Cary, 
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HAVE been asked to tell what I know of the case of Joseph C. Wylie, 

whose mysterious disappearance caused so much excitement in Cincinnati 
when it occurred. That was in ’58, however, before the war; and I had sup- 
posed all trace of the affair had been swept from the public mind by the 
events which followed. Indeed, I see no reason for reviving it now, except 
that it bears more fully than any evidence I have ever heard upon the curious 
matter called spiritualism, and I have thought (though I am only a plain 
man, not used to dealing in such whimsies), it offers a key to unlock the 
riddle. 

Wylie was a river hand; ran the Ohio and Lower Mississippi as clerk and 
captain on several stern-wheelers, so came to be known pretty generally 
along shore. He was with me as second clerk when the thing happened. I 
was running the Jacob Strader, one of the largest steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi. I took little account of the fellow; he was a small, red-headed, weak- 
eyed man, shambling lazily about, whose legs and arms seemed scarcely to 
have gristle enough in them to hold them firmly together. 

The only noteworthy trait about him was that he never touched liquor or 
a card, but found his amusement, instead, in sitting with some of the deck 
hands below, telling long pointless yarns. I had to stop it at last. That 
runs contrary to my notions of discipline. 

It was in April that he disappeared; like a flea, under my very eyes. The 
Strader lay at the wharf, at Cincinnati; it was Sunday, about noon; she was 
to get up steam at seven o’clock next morning. I walked up the levee, and 
just off the cobble-stones, met Wylie. He had a drum of figs in his hand 
which he had just bought from some peddler on the David Swan, and was 
going to take home to his little Joe, in Cairo, he said, as he walked alongside 
of me. 

I met John Fordyce, and stopped to get a light of him; Wylie went into a 
shanty fitted up as a shop for the sale of cigars, newspapers, and the like; he 
wanted a “‘ Despatch,” he said, The shop was but a single room, opening, 
front and back, on the wide (and at that hour on Sunday morning), empty 
wharf; a square plank-built affair, made to hold the two counters and a stove 
in the middle. Wylie went into it, as I said, but out of it he was never seen 
to come alive. I stood talking-with Fordyce for some minutes, then called 
the clerk, and when he did not answer, went in search of him, but found only 
the boy who tended the shop, asleep under the counter. Wylie was not there, 
nor on the boat, nor on the wharf. He was nowhere, so far as the sharpest 
eyes of the Cincinnati police could discover. 

The thing staggered me when I had time to take it home and realize that 
the man was actually gone; spirited away in broad daylight, before my face. 
It was absurd, impossible; yet it struck me with a sort of horror that did not 
belong to midnight murder. 

46 
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They called it murder in the papers; there was a great outcry; but 
where was the foul play? The boy (a child of ten) had heard or seen 
nothing; it was impossible that Wylie could have been foully dealt with, and 
no sound or cry reach Fordyce or me, half a dozen feet off. It was just 
as impossible that he could have left the shop, unseen by uson the wide, open 
levee. That he could have gone voluntarily, nobody hinted. The poor 
fellow had but few ideas beyond his wife and boy, Joe. His trunk on board 
was found filled with cheap Summer clothes for them both, some tin-ware, 
a japanned tea-tray, a china mug ; trifles which he had gathered up at auc- 
tions, and was taking to Cairo to make their little home comfortable. He 
had made an engagement to go out with the first clerk that afternoon; his 
clean shirt, collar, and shaving apparatus were all laid out in his stateroom. 

But that was the last of him. It only remained to gather up these things 
and carry them with the news to his wife. 

I shirked that. I cannot face a woman in trouble. I ordered Stein, who 
had been a sort of crony of his, to do it. Stein was the steward, and was 
leaving the boat. He had a good berth offered to him in St. Louis, he said ; 
so that I knew he had time to see Wylie’s widow, and break it gently to her. 

If widow she was. If Wylie had died naturally I would have dismissed 
him from my mind; but the matter rankled there, as I might say, from its 
very doubt and mystery. 

About two years afterward, therefore, when Warrick brought a little boy 
on board, as the boat lay at Cairo, and told me it was Wylie’s son, I found 
myself going, again and again, to the part of the deck where the child was 
playing, feeling pained to notice how coarsely dressed it was, and how pinched, 
even hunger-bitten, the little, honest face. 

“Ts it going so badly with her?” I asked. 

Warrick nodded, saying aloud, “Joe’s shaken with the whooping-cough, 
Captain. He’s the deuce of a boy for sniffing up all the ailments that are 
going up and down the river.” 

Joe looked up and laughed. 

“ He had better shake them down into the river again, then,” I said. “Let 
him and his mother come aboard for a trip or two. Nothing like air off of 
water for that whoop, the old women say.” 

I sent Warrick to urge the plan on-Mrs. Wylie. I knew it was not the air 
that was needed so much as good, wholesome food. Warrick set apart the 
best stateroom for her, and I dropped in myself to see that it was all in order. 

In the evening, before we started, Warrick brought her aboard and into the 
cabin where I was. I found that she had some exaggerated notions about 
one or two good turns I had done her husband, and a trifle which I had sent 
to her when he was lost; so, after that, I held aloof from her. I hate phi- 
landering. I kept an eye, though, to see how she fared—on the little body in 
her rusty black gown, shying round with Joe in the corners, out of the way 
of the ladies who went sweeping their long dresses up and down. 

I soon found, however, that all the men on board who had known Wylie, 
from Warrick down, vied with each other in treating her with a sort of pat- 
ronizing respect ; even Jake, the black cook, was continually sending up little 
messes for her and Joe. She was but a poor mouse of a woman, who had 
made a god of that stupid little weak-eyed fellow, and of his boy after he 
was gone; take her on politics, or even gossip, anything outside of Wylie 
and her child, and there was nothing in her. Warrick told me that she had 
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never been outside of Cairo before, and the near village of Blandville, where 
she had been a sempstress before her marriage; this journey was like a 
glimpse of a new world to her. I used to see her sitting in a dark corner on 
deck until late in the night, her eyes strained over the long stretch of shore 
as we floated by; and I could understand how the heavy, wooded hills, 
crouching like sullen beasts along the water's edge, or the miles and miles of 
yellow cane-brake lying flat and barren in the desolate, homesick twilight of 
a Winter's day, might have a different meaning to the lonely woman, and to 
us, who counted them only as “a run” of so many hours. 

She was sitting this way one evening on our back trip when the boat 
stopped to wood at a place cailed by the boatmen Dead Man’s Riffle’ War- 
rick was near me, watching her. 

“She wears black,” he said, at last. ‘“ Now for me,” cutting uff a quid of 
tobacco, “I never believed Joe Wylie was dead. No, it was a bad bit of 
work, dead or alive—bad.” 

“It is work I would give much to see cleared up, before I die,” I said. 
Warrick and I were walking up and down the hurricane deck. 

“Would you?” he said, slowly, chewing and glancing up at me. “ Would 
you? There’s a way. But no matter—” stopping short and looking 
ashamed. 

I said nothing. I never urge a man to speak, if he has ever so little mind 
to hold his tongue quiet. But Warrick had some notion that troubled him. 
He walked_nearer at each turn to the place where a stout, short young woman 
was sitting, dressed in brown linsey. There was nothing remarkable about 
her face, which was heavy and dull, if we except a pair of thick, dead, fishy 
gray eyes. 

“Do you see that girl?” he jerked out, “ Many of the men aboard would 
say that she could tell you anything you want to know; the dead are about 
her all the time, they say, J don’t say it, Captain, mind; I’m not such a 
fool.” 

“T should hope not, Warrick,” I said, gravely, and began to talk of some- 
thing else. But somehow the matter stuck in my mind. The next day we 
stopped for freight at Natchez. I went up into the city with one of the pas- 
sengers. Old Jimmy A. it was—anybody on the Western waters will know 
who | mean; for strangers I will only say that A. was one of the most thorough 
misers I ever knew. He was an extensive stock-broker and speculator in 
Western lands. When his wife lived he had always consuited her, and abode 
by her advice in his business, I believe he mourned for the old woman sin- 
cerely, though when she died he had taken the ribbon away with which the 
women had bound her chin and put twine instead, to save a penny. 

A. was my companion, as I said. Coming down into the old town a sud- 
den idea struck me. 

“These lots are cheap, Mr. A.,” I said. “Buy them and put up good 
dwellings on them, and your fortune is made. Real estate is going up here 
daily.” 

The old man seized on the plan eagerly, and held me by the coat while he 
went about the lots, calculating, muttering, chuckling to himself. 

“It’s a good notion, very good. This swamp could be drained—it would 
bring in eleven per cent., eleven and a half—and a half; I wish I knew what 
Ann would think of it, poor Ann! I've a great mind to go into it; I have 
indeed.” 
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It was with difficulty I got the old fellow away and on board in time before 
the boat put off. It was growing dusk as we stepped off the plank on deck. 
A. still clung to me, following me up and down, charging me to say nothing 
of the plan until he had well considered it. As we went up to the outer 
cabin we met the woman to whom Warrick had directed my notice the day 
before. She was pacing up and down with heavy, masculine steps ; she stood 
still as we came up; her dead, gray eyes fell on A. and rested there with a 
curious absorbing look ; which, perhaps, I should not have seen but for War- 
rick’s warning. 

She remained quite quiet until we had passed, and returned ; then stooping 
suddenly to a table before her, wrote on a scrap of paper, and handed it to 
the old man, walking away after she had done so; every motion lifeless, 
mechanical, like a clumsy machine of wood set in action. 

A. had not seen her, I think, until she thrust the paper into his hand; he 
stared, pulled at his ragged, gray beard, and then peered at it through his 
spectacles. There was a queer, scared little noise in his throat, like the crow 
of a chicken. 

“ Why, Captain, look here! this is—is—” holding out the dirty scrap of 
paper. 

It was a message from his wife. “Do not touch real estate, except to 
mortgage,” she said. “The drainage of the swamp would eat up four years’ 
profits.” 

(“I thought of that,”) he interrupted, quickly. “Do not withdraw your 
money from P. C.” 

“That is all,” I said. ‘“ Who is this woman, Mr. A.?” 

“God knows. But no human being alive knewof that P.C. money. Ann 
did.” His face was colorless and his teeth chattered. We went to the 
woman. She was apparently stolid, and but half educated ; I saw no sign of 
cunning, even shrewdness, about her. 

“The message had been given to her,” she said. “How, she did not 
know.” 

“From a spirit?” 

“She could not say that. She supposed so, They called her a writing 
medium.” 

Afterward she said, “This thing would ruin her,” crying in a feeble, 
stupid way. She had been an operative in some mill in Cincinnati, we were 
told, and was discharged in consequence of it. The “ manifestations” were 
followed by attacks of something resembling paralysis, which would soon 
leave her helpless. I left the old man talking to her. 

Warrick came to me that evening. He had heard of the affair. ‘“Cap- 
tain,” he said, “I’m going to try if no tidings can be had from Joe Wylie. 
Have 1 your permission?” I nodded, shortly. Warrick’s broad face was 
pale and anxious. I sat for a while looking at the closed door of the little 
office into which they had gone. Then I got up and followed them. The 
woman (Lusk was her name), was there, Warrick and the wife of the carpen- 
ter—a shrewd, sensible woman—who had been a friend of Wylie’s, as most 
women were. 

She and the girl sat facing each other at a table on which flared a dirty oil 
lamp. Warrick leaned on the back of a chair with both hands, watching the 
girl’s face. 

“She knows what she’s got to do, Captain,” vigorously chewing and spit- 
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ting, but not lifting his eyes. “I told her to consult her familiar spisit, or 
whatever it is. Let’s have him up! Let’s know what’s become of Joe, good 
or bad.” 

I had seen Warrick cool and grave when a burning boat was drifting with 
all aboard right into the rapids; but now he was a coward in every bone of 
his body; his very voice grew piping and boisterous as the woman turned her 
square, heavy face toward him, and the gray eyes, which they said saw the 
dead, fell on his. 

For the girl, I observed that she had the appearance of extreme nervous 
dejection : her breath was uncertain and feeble; her lips blue. I touched her 
and found that the blood had almost ceased to circulate. Her temples were 
hot; hands icy cold; the pupils of the eyes contracted. The look was fastened 
into Warrick. I can describe it in no other way. I shook her, but could not 
loosen the hold of it. It was as if she drew the life out of his burly big body 
with her dull eyes. 

“ Bring up the spirit of Wylie, my woman,” he said, with a loud, uneasy 
laugh that suddenly died into profound silence. 

She shook her head; raised her forefinger slowly, pointing into the shadow 
behind him. 

“ What do you see?” 

“T see a ship—three-masted—a bark.” (Warrick started, nodding his head 
with a muttered oath.) “The sea is frozen; the ship is wedged between 
masses of ice; the sky is like a bronze plane above; there is neither sun nor 
wind.” 

“On a whaler!” burst in Warrick. “I always knew it! I was in just 
such a scrape, off—go on, go on.” 

“There are two men on deck. One is heavily built, gray-headed ; the other 
is spare, short with red hair. There is a blood-mark on his chin.” 

“Wyle! Alive!” 

“Alive. His clothes are gray—” 

“He wore gray the day he left,” said Warrick. “ But, come to think of it 
now, he wouldn’t—” 

“T was wrong. He wears a sailor’s dress.” 

She got up hastily, putting her hand to her forehead. Her face was covered 
with a cold sweat. “ Nothing—nothing! I am sick. Stop—no more,” she 
gasped. 

Mrs. Pallet, the carpenter’s wife, prt her arm about her. “I'll take her to | 
her room, Captain?” looking at me. “There’s no cheating in her, at any 
rate,” as she led her out. “It’s my belief it’s the devil's work.” 

Warrick straightened himself and drew a long breath. “ Do you think it is 
the devil’s work. sir?” 

“God knows.” 

“Tt is the truth, whether or no. Wylie always had a hankering for a sea 
life. He used to listen to my old whaling yarns twenty times over. And 
I’ve heard lately, Captain, that poor Joe was deep in debt when he disappeared. 
Some old matters, before he came aboard the Strader. He had a reason for 
going. But Ellen thinks him dead—thinks him dead,” stroking his whiskers. 
“ Would you tell her of this now, eh, Captain?” looking up. 

“Yes, I would,” aftera pause. “Itcandonoharm. But gently, Warrick, 

ntly.” 
ee it did no harm, however gently it was told. The next day Wylie’s wife 
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came to me where I stood alone, near the texas. Her nose was red from 
crying, and her eyes angry, which made the rest of her face more hunger- 
nipped and pale. She touched my sleeve, and then drew off, holding her little 
boy by the hand. 

“ Captain Roberts,” she said, in a low, steady voice, “ there is a woman on 
the boat who pretends to have seen my husband alive. If he is alive, he has 
deserted me. He is dead.” 

“ Be calm, madam.” 

“ He is dead. You shall not think ill of Joe.” She was silent a moment, 
holding her throat with one hand. “If he is alive, he has deserted me, and— 
I'll tell you, Captain Roberts,-but I never meant to tell any living man: 
When you brought me and Joe on the boat, I hadn’t touched meat for four 
months. It took all I could make to keep life in the boy, and barely that. 
I went out scrubbing when sewirg failed me. I scrubbed and whitewashed. 
I didn’t beg. Do you think Joe would have left me to that ? and him alive? 
He's dead. There’s some days I’ve went through—if Joe had been on the 
face of the earth he’d have come to me them days. He’s dead; he’s waiting, 
somewheres—” 

She held little Joe tighter by the hand, looking beyond me—God knows 
where—into the place where old Joe waited for her, I suppose; the some- 
wheres where the poor starved soul hoped to find the comfort and love of her 
married life again. I hesitated. “Would you like to see this woman? I 
will not say that I credit her assertions, but there is a curious—” 

She drew herseif up, growing pale. “I, sir? No; I only wished that you 
should do my husband justice. For the woman—no matter. I will not de- 
tain you, Captain Roberts.” And so, scarcely waiting for me to speak to the 
boy, she drew him away with her. 

“That cut Ellen hard,” Warrick said—‘“ hard. These women would rather 
a man should die any day than cease to care for them. But it’s true. Joe 
Wylie went on a whaler, sir.” 

The girl Lusk went ashore at New Albany, and I saw her no more. She 
became afterward a noted medium, I believe, and old A., by the way, used to 
consult her in all of his undertakings, or rather his wife, through her. 

The matter puzzled me. I did not believe the spirits of the dead had any- 
thing to do with it; though the woman, before she went off the boat, brought 
me a message from one who has been gone from me this many a year. I will 
say no more of this. Since she died I have not named her name. I did not 
believe the words came from her. I did not believe the girl Lusk was an 
impostor. I thought, as every impartial, cool observer must, that there was 
a something—not charlatanism—in this matter, and I think, in the end, I got 
the key to it; but of that you must judge. 

The matter puzzled and troubled me so much that I determined to try an 
experiment, which, perhaps, was cruel. I took Ellen to a medium, without 
warning her of my intention. Warrick told me of her—she has never 
showed herself in public.” He said “she takes no pay. That makes ms 
trust her. She’s miserably poor, too; a huckster in the Cincinnati market.” 

It was early dawn when I took Ellen to her. She occupied a corner of the 
market as a fruit and vegetable stall, and as we came near was hanging nets 
of apples and oranges in front of it, remember. A skinny, sour-visaged, 
middle-aged woman, dressed in a sluttish gown and calico sun-bonnet. I 
noticed the same peculiarity in the eye as in the girl Lusk: they were opaque, 
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gray, dead. The market-house was nearly empty; a few butchers were ar- 
ranging their meat at some distance inside, or swallowing their coffee at the 
eating stalls by the light of a few candles. This woman's stall was out on the 
solitary street, however, and the pleasant morning light shone about it. 

I made a pretence of buying some fruit. “This is the business for which 1 
brought you ashore,” I said to Ellen. 

It was impossible that the woman could have heard me, yet she turned 
sharply, eyeing Ellen as she came forward. 

“Tt was for no oranges you come. Why didn’t ye say what you come for? 
If there’s any dead belonging to ye, I'll bring ye word from them. There's 
spirits all about me; there’s spirits at yer back, there’s spirits fillin’ the street. 
What’ll you have, my young man?” to a boy who stopped. “ Eight and ten 
cents them is.” 

Ellen drew back. “ Let us go, let us go,” she said. 

At that moment a series of soft double knocks, as if made by two knuckles 
of a gloved hand, sounded all about us—under the pavement, on the roof, on 
the stall. 

“There’s yer change—I’ve a message for you,” suddenly facing Ellen, 
“ There’s a spirit here to speak to you.” 

“He is dead, then?” catching both hands together as if to support her- 
self. 

The woman took down a greasy card on which the alphabet was printed, 
frcm a nail where it hung, and ran her pencil lightly along it, as the raps 
continued in swift soft succession. She spelled out this message : 

“T think of you here. Of you and Joe. You will come to me.” 

“ Where—how was it done?” I cried. 

The woman glanced at Ellen, who leaned against the edge of the block. 

“T was murdered ; drugged and murdered,” was the answer. 

“He is dead. There is no chance any more.” That was all she said, 
with a strange inconsistency, forgetting her anger of the other day. “ There 
is no chance, no chance,” I heard her mutter, as we went back to the boat, 
“he’s gone now.” 

The blow was as hard as if it had struck her for the first time. I told 
Warrick the story without comment. 

“Tt goes dead against the other,” he exclaimed. “And yet where did 
either woman get their knowledge of the business we wanted cleared. The 
blood mark on the chin, the possibility that the dead man had been drugged 
and murdered? There's truth in it, in all the muddle.” 

I said nothing. But the matter had taken a hold on me which I could not 
shake off. I determined to look through the absurdity and mystery of this 
so-called spiritualism until I had discovered the truth which Warrick believed 
lay in it. I could not divest myself, either, of an unaccountable impression 
that at last we were upon the track of the missing man. 

I induced Mrs, Wylie to remain on the boat during its next run, for the 
boy’s sake, who grew stronger and more rugged every day. There was the 
making of a man in the little fellow; he had a hearty, straightforward look 
in his puny face, that made a friend of everybody. For the woman, from the 
day when the message came to her from her husband, dead, she gave way in 
mind or body as if some sinew had been snapped which had held her up. I 
fancied that unconsciously she had been keeping some vague hope alive which 
was gone now, forever. She crept out now to the hurricane deck, and sat all 
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day ; where her look settled, or her hands fell on her lap, there they rested, 
immovable. As I knew her better, I discovered why the men held her in 
such a pitying aspect. She was a simple-hearted, credulous creature, such as 
everybody feels bound and anxious to take care of when they are left drifting 
about the world. 

So we made our way up to the headwaters of the Ohio. It was late in 
October, I remember,—warm, yellow sunshine, by day, and cold nights. The 
fields nipped brown and red in the early frosts. I used to think if anything 
could take the poor woman’s thoughts off the dead, the cheerful sights and 
sounds along shore ought to do it. The water was unusually clear, and 
curdled and bubbled back from the edge of the boat, all day, filled with a 
frothed, green light ; the hills on both sides kept rising back and back to the 
sky beyond, mottled with purple and crimson and blackish greens; we 
passed thousands of little islands shying out of the current, which were mere 
beds of feathery moss and golden-rod. Then there were pretty, new little 
villages, and the busy larger towns, and farms, at long intervals; and when 
these were passed we floated into the deep solitude again. I noticed it the 
more because we were out of our usual run; the Strader plied then between 
Louisville and New Orleans. But the woman saw nothing of it, I think. 

When we reached Pittsburg, and had discharged cargo, I determined, 
with Warrick, to make a final test of the matter. F. was then in the city, 
just back from England; the most successful medium, next to Home, who 
ever left the States. He was willing, “ for a consideration,” to hold a private 
seance and bring us in contact with any of the dead. 

He was hardly the person to whom one would think St. Peter would have 
lent his keys for ever so short a time; an oily, bloated sensualist, with thick 
lips, and thicker eyelids half closed over a dull, sleepy eye. He was dressed 
like an Orleans biack-leg, gaudy with purple velvet waistcoat and flash jew- 
elry. But if there was any truth in spiritualism, here was its interpreter. 
I engaged him to come on board on Saturday evening; no one was to be 
present but Warrick, Ellen and myself; the boat was empty at the time with 
the exception of its regular crew, below. There was but little persuasion 
needed to induce Ellen to consent. 

“ He may bring me another message ” with a light flickering into her eyes, 
“ Joe will be glad to find the way.” It is people like Ellen who are always 
sure converts of spiritualism; it seems so natural to them that their dead 
should come back that they are blind to any absurd discrepancies in the 
manner. On Saturday morning, on the wharf, I met Stein, who had left the 
boat some two years before, and remembering his old liking for Joe, told him 
what we were about todo. Stein was a hard-headed, shrewd little Yankee; 
I was surprised, therefore, to see how discomposed and startled he appeared 
at the first mention of the affair; he denounced F. as a humbug with a great 
deal of heat, and tried to persuade and chaff me out of it; but finding he 
could not, asked leave to come himself to the seance. 

“You're bitten, Captain,” he said. “It will be easy to persuade you that 
you see ghosts yourself. You had better let me bring a little daylight with 
me.” 

I told Warrick of my meeting with Stein, and he, having nothing else to 
do, sauntered off in the afternoon to bring him down. I told Ellen also, who, 
to my surprise, reddened and grew pale, when I named him. uf 

“ Hea is a man whom I have no reason to like,” she said. “ But it does not 
matter.” ; 
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In the evening F. came on board, stopping in the outer cabin, where we 
were soon joined by Stein. We waited an hour for Warrick, who did not 
return, and then entered the saloon where Ellen was seated. I noticed that 
Stein drew back, muttering, “ You did not tell me that woman was here,” 
and that no greeting passed between them. 

The seance proceeded according to the usual formula. We sat arounda 
bare table, on which were placed by Stein and myself the names of those 
whom we wished to appear written on scraps of paper rolled up in pellets, and 
laid ina small heap. Ellen wrote none. “He will come,” she said, simply. 

But few raps were heard. F. delivered the messages by writing, his fat, 
lumpy hand moving spasmodically over the sheets of paper. From several 
of the names written on the pellets came communications, vague and mean- 
ingless, any one of which might have been exchanged for the other without 
loss of force. 

F. glanced shrewdly around from time to time, fixing his strange, intro- 
verted gaze oftenest on Ellen and little Joe, who had crept in and stood look- 
ing him boldly in the face. He turned to me. 

“One whom you desire to appear has not yet come? So fur the seance has 
failed—for you?” he said. 

I nodded. His face heightened in color as if the blood slowly rose to his 
head; the veins swelled; drops of sweat oozed out on his neck and forehead ; 
he peered sharply about the room, as if out of the dark shadows he expected 
visible spirits to rise. 

“He is coming!” said Ellen, with a gasp. Stein became ghastly pale at the 
words, and looked, terrified, over his shoulder, recovering himself with a feeble 
laugh. 

The table where we sat was under the chandelier; two of the lamps of 
which barely sufficed to light that end of the cabin. The remainder stretched, 
long and narrow and black, to the far upper deck. The medium, looking at 
Stein as if he saw through him into this outer darkness, sat motionless, 
There was a long silence. Then he raised his hand, made a slow beckoning 
movement into the shadow. Ellen and Stein turned their pale faces, breath- 
lessly. 

“They are coming! They are here!” he said. “They tell me all you 
would know. The man you seek is not dead. He was cheated, deceived, 
carried off to Caraecas that another man might marry his wife.” 

As his voice rose, Stein rose with it, stood facing him with a look of terror and 
ferocity, like a wild animal whose lair has suddenly been uncovered. Sudden 
light flashed on me. I sprang up; Ellen cowered with a cry, but above all 
sounded F.’s sharp, monotonous sentences. 

“ He is not dead; he has returned! He is—here/” as Stein, with an oath, 
pointed into the shadow where Warrick appeared, and leaped back as though 
the ghost of his victim confronted him. 

It was no ghost. A little, red-headed, weak-eyed fellow hafl his arms 
about Ellen’s neck, holding her to his breast as if he had the strength of a 
lion. Warrick, the medium and I exclaimed and swore, choking for words ; 
but he was silent. He only held her as close as if he had indeed come back 
from the grave to find her, putting back her head, now and then, and looking 
at her with a wonderful love in his puny, insignificant face. 

“Ellen! Ellen!” he said at last. “They told me you were dead—you and 
the boy. This my Joe!—little Joe?” picking up the boy, handling his legs 
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and arms and looking into his face, his own contorted and wet with tears. 
We men moved off down into the lower cabin, leaving them aluuse; but I 
saw Joe a long time after, still sitting there with his wife clinging to him, 
and the boy on his knees, and I could not help it, I went in and held out my 
hand. “I congratulate you, old fellow! God has been good to you!” 

But he only looked up with a bewildered smile. ‘“ Yes, God has been good, 
This is Ellen, Captain. , And my little son. fy little son.” 

Wylie’s story is soon told. Stein had persuaded him to give his creditors 
the slip and make for California, promising to join him shortly, and that they 
would speedily make their fortunes. Wylie was a man easily led, and con- 
sented. He was concealed under a trap-door in the cigar shop, and escaped 
while Fordyce and I sought the police. 

Stein had intercepted his letters to his wife until such time as he could 
send him word of her death. In his own plans upon her he was disap- 
pointed. 

I am glad to say that Joe brought back enough yellow dust to keep the 
wolf from the door for many a day. He and his wife are living somewhere 
in Indiana. Joe, their son, was a drummer boy in the Thirty-sixth Ohio, 
under Captain Saunders, and I’ll venture to say no braver heart kept time to 
his “ Rat-tat-too” than that which beat under his own little jacket. 

I consented to write down these facts, as I said, because of their bearing 
upon the matter of spiritualism. In this case, as in every other of which I 
have become cognizant, the mediums have only put into shape the thoughts 
of those who question them. To admit that certain persons can at will be- 


come possessed of the secret movements in the mind of another, will solve 
the whole mystery. In this case of Wylie, the mediums, Lusk, the woman at 
Cincinnati and, finally F., simply reproduced the surmises or knowledge of 
Warrick, Ellen and Stein. It is not agreeable to think that an animal so 
gross as F. should have power to decypher our inmost thoughts. Better 
that, however, than to believe that those we have lost should hold out their 
hands to us through such a messenger. 


AvtTHor or Marcret Howrs. 











FROM PIG TO PORK. 


ERY probably you are fond of mutton, and if the cheerful anecdotes con- 
cerning that pleasant animal, the trichina spiralis, have not disturbed 
your mental balance, it is also probable that you are not averse to pork. At 
all events, if a particle of Anglo-Saxon blood flows in your veins, you are a 
lover of beef. If you admit the truth of all or any of these propositions, it 
forthwith becomes your peremptory duty to visit the great Communipaw 
Abattoir and witness the process by which the living animal is converted 
with marvellous celerity into mutton, pork or beef, as the case may be. If 
you are not too obstinately independent to avail yourself of the services of a 
guide, suppose that we make the visit together? 

The New Jersey Central Railroad station, at the foot of Liberty Street, will 
be our starting point. As we pass the ticket office, and proceed toward the 
ferry boat we find our further progress temporarily interrupted in consequence 
of having walked directly into an immense wire bird-cage, designed to check 
the passion for leaping into the river, so prevalent among ferry passengers. 
Standing close by the wire gate of this cage, and waiting for the moment 
when the imperturbable individual who has charge of the gate shall be 
pleased to open it, we can note the general dissatisfaction which prevails 
among our fellow prisoners. They evidently thirst for the privilege of risking 
their lives by jumping after the boat. Ladies thrust their parasols, and gen- 
tlemen their canes, aimlessly through the wires. Boys shy peanut shells at the 
gate opener, and dare each other to climb over the gate, and rush into freedom 
and acold bath. Just as one boy, a little bolder than his fellows, has made 
the attempt and been unceremonfpusly pushed back again by the gate keeper, 
as though he were an obtrusively investigating caterpillar, a rush of feet 
signals the arrival of the ferry boat. In another moment the gate is opened 
and we are borne along by the surging crowd—who are evidently disap- 
pointed at finding the boat made fast, and no existing possibility of any one’s 
achieving a successful accident—we are soon on board and on our way to 
Communipaw. 

Five minutes’ sail brings us to the opposite shore, where an exceedingly 
strong smell of garbage, and an ancient omnibus await us, Those excellent 
and accommodating people who have charge of the street-cleaning business in 
New York, have, with characteristic consideration for the publi¢ nose, chosen 
this particular spot, where a constant succession of ferry and railway 
passengers must daily pass, as a dumping ground for the sweepings and name- 
less offal of the metropolis. This circumstance has, however, one advantage 
for us, namely, that the comparatively slight perfume of the Abattoir will 
seem positively pleasant when finally met with, in contrast with the flagrant 
enormities of the dumping ground. 

The omnibus which is to take us to the Abattoir, a distance of a mile and 
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a half, still bears, as you perceive, the legend, “ Broadway and Bleecker Street,” 
thus proving that it has seen better days. It now has a very dissipated and 
out-at-the-elbows appearance, having become painfully demoralized by the 
constant carrying of unwashed butchers and inebriated drovers. It is, how- 
ever, still strong and able to do its work, and rapidly carries us toward the 
classic regions where, according to Irving, the adherents of Peter the Head- 
strong fled for quiet and sauerkraut, away from the domineering Briton and 
the investigating Yankee. 

Before we reach the Abattoir the wind brings to us a weird sound of piercing 
shrieks and ominous groans. I ask one of our fellow-passengers, who wears 
in his belt a long, naked butcher's “steel,” something like a bayonet without 
a sheath, what is the meaning of these discordant noises? He replies, sen- 
tentiously—“ Hogs.” On further pressing, he remarks, in an explanatory 
manner—“ The’re wantin’ to be fed, or else the’re slaughterin’ on ’em;” the 
meaning of which you at once guess at, in spite of the indefiniteness of the 
speaker's pronouns. 

We have been riding for twenty minutes, and are just drawing up at the 
door of the Bay Shore House. This is a large, well-built hotel, erected by 
the New Jersey Stock and Yard Company, the proprietors of the Abattoir 
just across the way, for the accommodation of the drovers and market men, 
Here you leave your overcoat, as otherwise it may be sprinkled with the 
blood of some innocent sheep, and hence be the means of leading you into 
unpleasant difficulties with the police on your return to the city. 

Those two huge frame buildings, the one two stories and the other three 
stories in height, connected together so as to form a right angle, are the 
slaughter-houses which we have come to visit. Why people persist in calling 
the establishment an abattoir, is not very evident, inasmuch as it differs 
widely from the French adbattoirs, and as the company who own it distinctly 
repudiate the name. The Paris abattoir is simply and solely a slaughter- 
house, while, on the contrary, the Communipaw Abattoir is intended chiefly 
as a market and place of “ boarding” for live stock ; the business of slaughter- 
ing being entirely a secondary and subordinate affair. Yet, as the place will 
undoubtedly be called an abattoir, through all coming time, it is scarcely nec- 
essary that we should enter our individual and feeble protests against it. 

We go first into the westerly building, which is five hundred and forty feet 
in length, and one hundred in width. The three floors are each divided into 
pens of about forty-five feet square, some of which are filled with hogs, and 
others with sheep. There is a great diversity in conduct between the hog- 
gish occupants of different pens. Here the floor is completely covered with 
somnolent porkers. For the most part, each one has his head pillowed on his 
feliow, and they wink sleepily at us, and grunt suggestively, as though dream- 
ing of soft mud banks and rich placers of untouched garbage. In the next 
pen, the occupants are excessively wide awake. They are all with one voice 
clamorous for food, and express their lively dissatisfaction with the mudless 
accommodations which the company has provided for them. In their gen- 
erai unsavory, boisterous behavior, they present quite a burlesque of a ward 
primary meeting. Before long their rations will be served out, their orations 
will stop, and they will relapse into the peaceful stupidity of their neighbors, 

The sheep are much more pleasant to look at. They stretch out imploring 
noses at us as we pass, and look mournfully out of tender, prescient eyes, 
that seem already to have caught glimpses of the waiting butcher. Lest your 
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tender sensibilities should prove too much for you, and you should be tempted 
to repeat the ballads of your youth concerning Mary who had a little lamb, 
and such like affecting lyrics, 1 hurry you away toward the slaughter-house, 
where the placid cattle and the noisy pigs see the last of life. 

As we go along I seize the opportunity—you being quite in my power and 
totally unable to avoid hearing me—to mention that the Abattoir originated 
in the far-seeing brains of certain Chicago men, who had felt the want of 
proper accommodations here for housing and slaughtering stock. They there- 
fore organized the New Jersey Stock and Yard Company, under the presidency 
of W. Arthur, Esq., late of Chicago, but now of New York, and fixed their 
capital stock at the nice little sum of five hundred thousand dollars ; which, 
unlike the stock of various Cheat River and Gull Creek Oil Companies, is un- 
derstood to represent property of at least that value, The company own 
forty-five acres of land at Conymunipaw, most of which has been made to 
order by the process of pile-driving and dumping. Beside the two buildings 
which we are now visiting, they have nearly finished, or have in process of 
erection, several others; and also have enclosed large yards for the accommo- 
dation of horned cattle. They have supplied the establishment with water 
from the Jersey City Water Works, and are soon to be supplied with gas of 
their own manufacture. Fronting directly on the bay, the Abattoir is easily . 
accessible by water, but not satisfied with this means of access alone, the 
company have built a branch track from the New Jersey Central Railroad 
directly to the Abattoir, and contemplate connecting the place by rail with 
the Erie Railway, The fine plank road over which we drove from the ferry, 
as well as the long bridge connecting Communipaw with the ferry-house, is 
also the work of these enterprising gentlemen. 

It is their place to furnish “ yardage,” as it is termed, or board and lodging, 
as we should call it in the case of human bipeds, for all the cattle, sheep and 
hogs that may be brought to the New York market from the West or else- 
where. They have room here for four thousand cattle and fifty thousand of 
the smaller animals. In addition to their “ yardage” accommodations, they 
have excellent facilities for slaughtering animals, which they do whenever so 
desired by the owners of the doomed beasts. It is presumed that the drovers 
will bring their stock here, where it will remain until purchased by other par- 
ties, who will either remove their purchases or have them slaughtered on the 
spot. The company neither buy, sell nor slaughter on their own account, 
and have no intention whatever of entering into competition with the 
butchers of New York and vicinity. 

This immense building which we are just entering is the main slaughter- 
house. If you care to ask its exact size, you will be told that it is three hun- 
dred and sixty feet long and ninety feet wide. All along the south side of the 
lower story you will observe a row of doors, which open on small pens, each 
one of which is large enough to contain a single bullock. Approaching these 
doors, you will notice, just outside of them, and immediately above your head, 
a long cylinder of iron, which runs the entire length of the building, and a 
series of ropes. These form the machinery of death especially appropriated 
to the bullocks. After one of these huge animals is driven into his pen, the 
door communicating with the long hall or room in which we stand is opened, 
and he stalks forth. Instantly a rope, which hangs from the cylinder above, 
is made fast to his hind legs; the cylinder is revglved quickly by the aid of 
the steam engine, and ina moment the unhappy beast is suspended in the 
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air. There is no help for him now. His single, half-suffocated bellow is 
stopped suddenly by the knife which our bare-armed friend yonder draws across 
his throat. In sixteen minutes from the time when he emerges from his little 
salle d'attente he is killed, skinned, and prepared for market. As the bare- 
armed remarks, “It’s pretty quick work, with none of your knockin’ on the 
head, nuther.” From him we learn that twelve hundred bullocks can here be 
slaughtered in one day; a number which would supply the entire wants—so 
far as beef is concerned—of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, if it be 
true, as he asserts, that the three cities combined only require to be fed with 
eight hundred buliocks per diem. 

From your nervous and impatient air I perceive that you are anxious to 
ascend to the next floor, and ascertain the cause of the confused uproar that 
is filtered through the ceiling of the place of blood where we now stand. 
Take care of the stairs, for they are slipperyand treacherous. As we emerge 
upon the second floor, you see at first nothing but long rows of deceased and 
marketable porkers, hanging by their hind feet, with little piles of sawdust 
dotting the floor immediately beneath each separate nose. We wind in and 
out through the porcine maze, and finally reach the spot whence issue the 
noises that already half deafen us. 

We here find an extension of the building toward the south, forming a 
square amphitheatre—if you don’t object to the expression—with a gallery 
running across the further end, at a height of fifteen feet from the floor, and 
reached by a wide staircase in the centre, which staircase extends downward 
through the floor into the yard below. This gallery is the pork scaffold. 

On either side of the amphitheatre runs a table, elevated a few feet above 
the floor, on each side of which stand a number of blood-stained, coatless men, 
armed with long, murderous-looking knives. Other men with other weapons 
are stationed at different points in the pit of the theatre, whose duties we 
shall presently learn. 

Up the broad staircase marches a compact drove of hogs, impelled by unseen 
goads below. They are evidently conscious that they are on the way to death, 
and are yelling forth a horribly wild, discordant death song. As they reach 
the scaffold they are met by an assistant executioner, who drives them into 
one or the other of the two pens that bound either extremity of the scaffold. 
In each pen stands a huge, brawny figure, armed with a heavy sledge-hammer. 
Note how the hammer swings ceaselessly and regularly through the air, de- 
scending with a dull, heavy thud, and answered by a piercing, despairing 
shriek. Each swing of the hammer crushes out the life of a helpless porker. 
Still the constant procession marches up the scaffold stairs; still the hideous 
death song stuns our ears, and the dying shriek curdles our blood. Every 
moment one or more blows of the hammer works its mysterious transforma- 
tion of the living into the dead. What is this change that the hammer has 
wrought? We know its effects—know that what was a living animal is now 
insensate pork, but what is that change whose effects we can alone perceive? 
Do you say that a slaughter-house is no place for metaphysical inquiries? You 
are mistaken. Did not the men of the French Revolution philosophize at the 
scaffold ? 

The whole affair is a hideous parody of the horrors of the Reign of Terror. 
These are the Hébertists who ascend the scaffold with such cowardly, tumult- 
uousclamor. Or rather these blood-stained men are the Septembrizers at 
work upon their defenceless victims. The murderous hammer, the brutal 
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knife, the cries of the dying, and the unmoved callousness of the butchers ars 
all but faint reflections of the frenzied brutalities of the dark days of the 
Parisian September. 

As soon as the hammer has done its work, the dead bodies are thrown down 
ashort inclined plane, whence they plunge abruptly into a tank of boiling water 
situated at the end of the tables which you were just looking at. Presently 
they are fished out again by fishers armed with large iron hooks. Another 
parody upon the still more ghastly fishing that was once so successful in the 
waters of the Seine and the Loire! 

As fast as a hog is fished out of the tank it is thrown on the long table. 
The nearest man seizes it and scrapes for a little at the thick, strong bristles, 
and then, passing it to the next man, who continues the scraping, begins afresh 
on another body. When the dead hog finally reaches the end of the table, it 
is quite free from bristles, and shining with fair, washed skin. The last man 
at the foot of the table hooks the hind legs of the porker to one of countless 
hooks that hang from a long beam in the ceiling. This hook is provided 
with a little wheel at its upper extremity, which moves upon a miniature 
railway, so that when the suspended hog receives a slight push, it glides softly 
and quickly up to a tall fellow dressed in oiled-cloth overalls, who poises a 
heavy knife in his hand, and seizes, with apparent avidity, each one of the 
ceaseless stream of victims that glides toward him. 

Look how firmly this Septembrizer plunges his knife into the insensate ob- 
ject before him! The blood rushes out in thick, gurgling torrents. The warm 
viscera are torn away and flung to a brother executioner, to be sorted and 
wheeled away, and the man with the knife pushes his bleeding victim a little 
further away from him, and almost immediately falls to upon a fresh object. 

You wonder to see the indifference with which this man regards his con- 
tinuous bath of blood. He is bloody from his head to his feet. His very hair 
is stained and matted, and while we are looking, he is pushing back the hair 
from his forehead with his dripping right hand. Jean Baptiste Carrier could 
not have regarded his own butcheries with more perfect indifference. 

Leaving his hand, the pork—now no longer pig—is received by a wet, but 
comparatively bloodless man, who carries in his right hand a hose-pipe, and 
plays a thick, strong stream of water upon the pork, washing it perfectly and 
shiningly clean. Another push and the pork glides further on the railway, 
and is switched off to form part of one of the long lines of hanging pork that 
we saw on first entering the room. There is hanging room here, we are told, 
for six thousand hogs. 

We will ask the Septembrizer with the knife, how many minutes are re- 
quired to transform pig to pork? “ Well, he can’t exactly tell. There's six 
of these slaughterin’ pens on thisloor, and we calculate that we can kill a 
hundred an hour in each pen. Them hogs that we're killin’ now are beauti- 
ful. Western corn-fed stock they are. There aint no tricking about them ; 
you can just bet your life.” He is a pleasant-voiced and amiable-looking 
man, as far as can be perceived through the crimson stain that clothes him as 
with an imperial garment. We thank him for his information, but decline to 
make the trifling bet that he proposes and precipitately retire on his mani- 
festing an intention of taking a “ chew” of the tobacco which he draws from 
his reeking pocket. 

We have not yet seen the sheep slaughter-house, and as we walk in that 
direction your attention is caught by six large, iron tanks, rising through the 
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floor at the western end of the main slaughter-house, and breathing forth 
most unsavory odors. The man in charge of them will probably tell you if 
you approach him with a question, that these tanks are “ for rendering,” 
which reply will doubtless be wholly unintelligible to you until it is explained 
that “rendering” and “ trying out,” are synonymous expressions. In these 
tanks, which are made of boiler iron, and are twelve feet deep and six wide 
the incipient lard is melted under steam pressure and then led into cisterns, 
each of which can contain fifty barrels of lard. If necessary, we learn that 
one thousand barrels of lard can here be made in a single day. Immediately 
below us is situated the steam engine of thirty horse-power, which furnishes 
the necessary motive power for the operations of the establishment. As it is 
a high-pressure engine, and as you are clearly nervous on the subject of steam 
boilers, we are quite ready to hasten to the ace/dama of the sheep, which we 
find to he situated at the southern end of the stock house. 

In their death, as in their lives, the meek, feminine gentleness 0: the sheep 
is greatly in contrast with the uproarious cowardice of the swine. They die 
as bravely as the timid women died under the guillotine. Obediently they 
leave their prisons and walk composedly into the hall of judgment, and to 
the remorseless executioners. One by one they are seized by the butcher. 
How their imploring eyes look up into the faces of their murderers, but they 
make no useless and indecorous outcries, Meekly they bow to resistless fate. 
The knife is drawn across their tender throats, and after a convulsive quiver 
of the muscles they cease to breathe. Certainly t! » pigs might learn to die 
bravely and quietly from their fellow prisoners, the feeble, unresisting sheep, 

Unless you wish to see the ice-house and the cattle-yards, which present 
nothing particularly novel to the visitor, we may as well make our way back 
to the hotel. Two months hence, the Abattoir buii lings and yards will have 
been greatly enlarged. Sheds and houses agg going up in various directions; 
land is being made and reclaimed from the waters of the bay; roads are 
being built and improved, and everything about the place bears evidence that 
enterprising and sharp-sighted men are at the hcad of the company, and will 
make the undertaking an assured success. 

As we ride back to the ferry, we are not surprised to see that many of the 
old Dutch cottages, which the stage passes rapidly by, are for sale. A 
slaughter-house, even when managed as admirably as is the Communipaw 
Abattoir, is not altogether a desirable neighbor. Not that there is anything 
about this particular place that can be said to be deleterious to the health of 
any but its four-footed inmates, but still there are odors and odors, and those 
of the slaughter-house and the stock-yard are not generally popular. 

“That there slaughter-house”—confidentially remarks the driver of the 
omnibus, as we wait at the ferry house for the boat— that there slaughter- 
house is just like a grist mill. You put in pigs and they come out pork, all 
ready for fryin’!” 

Certainly no mill—even if it were as cunningly constructed as was the 
sausage machine mentioned by Mr. Weller, which ultimately converted ita 
‘suicidal owner into excellent sausages—could possibly produce dressed pork 
from living pigs with greater rapidity than is done by the systematized 
labors of the butchers of the Communipaw Abattoir. 

W. L. ALDEN. 
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By AntTHony TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
VAIN REPENTANCE. 
N the morning Lady Ongar 
prepared herself for starting 
at eight o’clock, and, as a part 
of that preparation, had her 
breakfast brought to her up- 
stairs. When the time was up, 
she descended to the sitting- 
room on the way to the carriage, 
and there she found Sophie, also 
prepared for a journey. 
“Tam going too. You will 
let me go?” said Sophie. 
“Certainly,” said Lady Ongar. 
“T proposed to you to do so 
yesterday.” 
“ You should not be so hard 
upon your poor friend,” said 
Sophie. This was said in the 
<= hearing of Lady Ongar’s maid 
; and of two waiters, and Lady 
Ongar made no reply to it, 
When they were in the carriage 
together, the maid being then 
SSa— stowed away in a dickey or 
rumble behind, Sophie again whined and was repentant. “Julie, you should 
not be so hard upon your poor Sophie.” 

“Tt seems to me that the hardest things said were spoken by you.” 

“Then I will beg your pardon. I am impulsive. I do not restrain myself. 
When I am angry I say I know not what. If I said any words that were 
wrong, I will apologize, and beg to be forgiven—there—on my knees.” And, 
as she spoke, the adroit little woman contrived to get herself down upon her 
knees on the floor of the carriage. “There; say that I am forgiven ; say that 
Sophie is pardoned.” The little woman had calculated that even should her 
Julia pardon her, Julia would hardly condescend to ask for the two ten-pound 
notes, * 

But Lady Ongar had stoutly determined that there should be no further in- 
timacy, ~ had reflected that a better occasion for a quarrei could hardly be 
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vouchsafed to her than that afforded by Sophie’s treachery in bringing her 
brother down to Freshwater. She was too strong, and too much mistress of 
her will, to be cheated now out of her advantage. “ Madam Gordeloup, that 
attitude is absurd; I beg you will get up.” 

“Never; never till you have pardoned me.” And Sophie crouched still 
lower, till she was all among the dressing-cases and little bags at the bottom 
of the carriage... “I will not get up till you say the words, ‘Sophie, dear, I 
forgive you.’” 

“Then I fear you will have an uncomfortable drive. Luckily it will be 
very short. It is only half-an-hour to Yarmouth.” 

“ And I will kneel again on board the packet; and on the—what you call, 
platform—and in the railway carriage—and in the street. I will kneel to my 
Julie everywhere, till she say, ‘ Sophie, dear, I forgive you!’” 

“Madam Gordeloup, pray understand me; between youand me there shall 
be no further intimacy.” 

“No!” 

“Certainly not. No further explanation is necessary, but our intimacy has 
certainly come to an end.” 

“ Tt has.” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Julie!” 

“That is such nonsense. Madam Gordeloup, you are disgracing yourself 
by your proceedings.” 

“Oh! disgracing myself,am 1?” In saying this Sophie picked herself up 
from among the dressing-cases, and recovered her seat. “I am. disgracing 
myself! Well, I know very well whose disgrace is the most talked about in 
the world, yours or mine. Disgracing myself; and from you? What did 
your husband say of you himself?” 

Lady Ongar began to feel that even a very short journey might be too long. 
Sophie was now quite up, and was wriggling herself on her seat, adjusting 
her clothes which her late attitude had disarranged, not in the most graceful 
manner. 

“ You shall see,” she continued. “ Yes, youshallsee. Tell me of disgrace! 
I have only disgraced myself by being with you. Ah—very well. Yes; I 
will get out. As for being quiet, I shall be quiet whenever I like it. I know 
when to talk, and when to hold my tongue. Disgrace!” So saying she 
stepped out of the carriage, leaning on the arm of a boatman who had come 
to the door, and who had heard her last words. 

It may be imagined that all this did not contribute much to the comfort of 
Lady Ongar. They were now on the little pier at Yarmouth, and in five min- 
utes every one there knew who she was, and knew also that there had been 
some disagreement between her and the little foreigner. The eyes of the boat- 
men, and of the drivers, and of the other travellers, and of the natives going 
over to the market at Lymington, were all on her, and the eyes also of all the 
idlers of Yarmouth who had congregated there to watch the despatch of the 
early boat. But she bore it well, seating herself, with her maid beside her, 

-on one of the benches on the deck, and waiting there with patience till the 
boat should start. Sophie once or twice muttered the word “ disgrace!” but 
beyond that she remained silent. 

They crossed over the little channel without a word, and without a word 
made their way up to the railway-station. Lady Ongar had been too con- 
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fused to get tickets for their journey at Yarmouth, but had paid on board the 
boat for the passage of the three persons—herself, her maid, and Sophie. 
But, at the station at Lymington, the more important business of taking 
tickets for the journey to London became necessary. Lady. Ongar had 
thought of this on her journey across the water, and, when at the railway- 
station, gave her purse to her maid, whispering her orders, The girl took 
three first-class tickets, and then going gently up to Madam Gordeloup, 
offered one to that lady. “Ah, yes; very well; I understand,” said Sophie, 
taking the ticket. “I shall take this;” and she held the ticket up in her 
hand, as though she had some specially mysterious purpose in accepting it. 

She got into the same carriage with Lady Ongar and her maid, but spoke 
no word on her journey up to London. At Basingstoke she had a glass of 
sherry, for which Lady Ongar’s maid paid. Lady Ongar had telegraphed for 
her carriage, which was waiting for her, but Sophie betook herself to a cab. 
“Shall I pay the cabman, ma’am?” said the maid. “ Yes,” said Sophie, “ or 
stop. It will be half-a-crown. You had better give me the half-crown.” 
The maid did so, ana in this way the careful Sophie added another shilling to 
her store—over and above the twenty pounds—knowing well that the fare to 
Mount Street was eighteenpence. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
DOODLES IN MOUNT STREET. 


CapTaIN CLAVERING and Captain Boodle had, as may be imagined, dis- 
cussed at great length and with much frequency the results of the former 
captain’s negotiations with the Russian spy, and it had been declared strongly 
by the latter captain, and ultimately admitted by the former, that those re- 
sults were not satisfactory. Seventy pounds had been expended, and, so to 
say, nothing had been accomplished. It was in vain that Archie, unwilling 
to have it thought that he had been worsted in diplomacy, argued that with 
these political personages, and especially with Russian political personages, 
the ambages were everything—that the preliminaries were in fact the whole, 
and that when they were arranged, the thing was done. Doodles proved to 
demonstration that the thing was not done, and that seventy pounds was too 
much for mere preliminaries. “ My dear fellow,” he said, speaking, I fear, 
with some scorn in his voice, “where are you? That’s what I want to know. 
Where are you? Just nowhere.” This was true. All that Archie had re- 
ceived from Madam Gordeloup in return for his last payment, was an inti- 
mation that no immediate day could be at present named for a renewal of his 
personal attack upon the countess; but that a day might be named when he 
should next come to Mount Street—provision, of course, being made that he 
should come with a due qualification under his glove. Now, the original 
basis on which Archie was to carry on his suit had been arranged to be this 
—that Lady Ongar should be made to know that he was there; and the way 
in which Doodles had illustrated this precept by the artistic and allegorical 
use of his heel was still fresh in Archie’s memory. The meeting in which 
they had come to that satisfactory understanding had taken place early in the 
Spring, and now June was coming on, and the countess certainly did not as 
yet know that her suitor was there! If anything was to be done by the 
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Russian spy it should be done quickly, and Doodles did not refrain from ex- 

ressing his opinion that his friend was “ putting his foot into it,” and “ mak- 
ing a mull of the whole thing.” Now Archie Clavering was a man not eaten 
up by the vice of self-confidence, but prone rather to lean upon his friends, 
and anxious for the aid of counsel in difficulty. 

“What the devil is a fellow to do?” he asked. “ Perhaps I had better 
give it all up. Everybody says that she is as proud as Lucifer; and, after 
all, nobody knows what rigs she has been up to.” 

But this was by no means the view which Doodles was inclined to take. 
He was a man who in the field never gave up a race because he was thrown 
out at the start, having perceived that patience would achieve as much, per- 
haps, as impetuosity. He had ridden many a waiting race, and had won 
some of them. He was never so sure of his hand at billiards as when the 
score was strong against him. “Always fight while there’s any fight le‘t in 
you,” was a maxim with him. He never surrendered a bet ag lost, till the 
evidence as to the facts was quite conclusive, and had taught himself to re- 
gard any chance, be it ever so remote, as a kind of property. 

“ Never say die,” was his answer to Archie’s remark. ‘“ You see, Clavvy, 
you have still a few good cards, and you can never know what a woman really 
means till you have popped yourself. As to what she did when she was 
away, and all that, you see when a woman has got seven thousand a year in 
her own right, it covers a multitude of sins.” 

“Of course, I know that.” 

“ And why should a fellow be uncharitable? Ifa man is to believe all that 
he hears, by George, they’re all much of a muchness. For my part I never 
believe anything. I always suppose every horse will run to win; and though 
there may be a cross now and again, that’s the surest line to go upon. D’you 
understand me now?” Archie said that of course he understood him; but I 
fancy that Doodles had gone a little too deep for Archie’s intellect. 

“T should say, drop this woman, and go at the widow yourself at once.” 

“ And lose all my seventy pounds for nothing!” 

“You're not soft enough to suppose that you'll ever get it back again, 1 
hope?” Archie assured his friend that he was not soft enough for any such 
hope as that, and then the two remained silent for a while, deeply considering 
the posture of the affair. “I'll tell you what I’ll do for you,” said Doodles ; 
“and upon my word I think it will be the best thing.” 

“ And what’s that ?” 

“T’ll go to this woman myself.” 

“What ; to Lady Ongar?” 

“No; but to the spy, as you call her. Principals are never the best for 
this kind of work. When a man has to pay the money himself he can never 
make so good a bargain as another can make for him. That stands to reason. 
And I can be blunter with her about it than you can; can go straight at it, 
you know; and you may be sure of this, she won’t get any money from me, 
unless I get the marbles for it.” 

“ You'll take some with you, then?” 

“Well, yes; that is, if it’s convenient. We were talking of going two or 
three hundred pounds, you know, and you've only gone seventy as yet. Sup- 
pose you hand me over the odd thirty. If she gets it out of me easy, tell me 
my name isn’t Boodle.” 

There was much in this that was distasteful to Captain Clavering, but at 
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last he submitted, and handed over the thirty pounds to his friend. Then 
there was considerable doubt whether the ambassador should announce him- 
self by a note, but it was decided at last that his arrival should not be ex- 
pected. If he did not find the lady at home or disengaged on the first visit, 
or on the second, he might on the third or the fourth. He was a persistent, 
patient little man, and assured his friend that he would certainly see Madam 
Gordeloup before a week had passed over their heads. 

On the occasion of his first visit to Mount Street, Sophie Gordeloup was 
enjoying her retreat in the Isle of Wight. When he called the second time 
she was in bed, the fatigue of her journey on the previous day—the day on 
which she had actually risen at seven o’clock in the morning—having op- 
pressed her much. She had returned in the cab alone, and had occupied herself 
much on the same evening. Now that she was to be parted from her Julie, 
it was needful that she should be occupied. She wrote a long letter to her 
brother—much more confidential than her letters to him had lately been— 
telling him how much she had suffered on his behalf, and describing to him 
with great energy the perverseness, malignity, and general pigheadedness of 
her late friend. Then she wrote an anonymous letter to Mrs. Burton, whose 
name and address she had learned, after having ascertained from Archie the 
fact of Harry Clavering’s engagement. In this letter she described the 
wretched wiles by which that horrid woman Lady Ongar was struggling to 
keep Harry and Miss Burton apart. “ It is very bad, but it is true,” said the 
diligent little woman. “She has been seen in his embrace; I know it.” 
After that she dressed and went out into society—the society of which she 
had boasted as being open to her—to the house of some hanger-on of some 
embassy, and listened, and whispered, and laughed when some old sinner 
joked with her, and talked poetry to a young man who was foolish and lame, 
but who had some money, and got a glass of wine and a cake for nothing, and 
so was very busy; and on her return home calculated that her cab-hire for 
the evening had been judiciously spent. But her diligence had been so great 
that when Captain Boodle cailed the next morning at twelve o'clock she was 
still in bed. Had she been in dear Paris, or in dearer Vienna, that would 
have not hindered her from receiving the visit; but in pigheaded London this 
could not be done; and, therefore, when she had duly scrutinized Captain 
Boodle’s card, and had learned from the servant thav Captain Boodle desired 
to see herself on very particular business, she made an appointment with him 
for the following day. 

On the following day at the same hour Doodles came and was shown up 
into her room. He had scrupulously avoided any smartness of apparel, cal- 
culating that a Newmarket costume would be, of all dresses, the most effica- 
cious in filling her with an idea of his smartness ; whereas Archie had prob- 
ably injured himself much by his polished leather boots, and general newness 
of clothing. Dvodles, therefore, wore a cut-away coat, a colored shirt with a 
fogle round his neck, old brown trowsers that fitted very tightly round his 
legs, and was careful to take no gloves with him. He was a man with a 
small, bullet head, who wore his hair cut very short, and had no other beard 
than a slight appendage on his lower chin. He certainly did possess a con- 
siderable look of smartness, and when he would knit his brows and nod his 
head, some men were apt to think that it was not easy to get on the soft side 
of him. 

Sophie on this occasion was not arrayed with that becoming negligence 
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which had graced her appearance when Captain Clavering had called. She 
knew that a visitor was coming, and the questionably white wrapper had been 
exchanged for an ordinary dress. This was regretted, rather than otherwise, 
by Captain Boodle, who had received from Archie a description of the lady’s 
appearance, and who had been anxious to see the spy in her proper and 
petzliar habiliments. It must be remembered that Sophie knew nothing of 
her present visitor, and was altogether unaware that he was in any way con- 
nected with Captain Clavering. 

“ You are Captain Boddle,” she said, looking hard at Doodles as he bowed 
to her on entering the room. 

“ Captain Boodle, ma’am ; at your service.” 

“Oh, Captain Bood-dle ; it is English name, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, ma’am, certainly. Altogether English, I believe. Our Boodles 
come out of Warwickshire; small property near Leamington—doosed small, 
I'm sorry to say.” 

She looked at him very hard, and was altogether unable to discover what 
was the nature or probable mode of life of the young man before her. She 
had lived much in England, and had known Englishmen of many classes, but 
she could not remember that she had ever become conversant with such a one 
as he who was now before her. Was he a gentleman, or might he be a house- 
breaker? “A doosed small property near Leamington,” she said, repeating 
the words after him. “Oh!” 

“ But my visit to you, ma'am, has nothing to do with that.” 

“ Nothing to do with the small property.” 

“ Nothing in life.” 

“Then, Captain Bood-dle, what may it have to do with?” 

Hereupon Doodles took a chair, not having been invited to go through that 
ceremony. According to the theory created in her mind at the instant, this 
man was not at all like an English captain. Captain is an unfortunate title, 
somewhat equivalent to the foreign count—unfortunate in this respect, that it 
is easily adopted by many whose claims to it are very slight. Archie Claver- 
ing, with his polished leather boots, had looked like a captain—had come up 
to her idea of a captain—but this man! The more she regarded him, the 
stronger in her mind became the idea of the housebreaker. 

“ My business, ma’am, is of a very delicate nature—of a nature very deli- 
cate indeed, But I think that you and I, who understand the world, may 
soon come to understand each other.” 

“Oh, you understand the world. Very well, sir. Go on.” 

“ Now, ma’am, money is money, you know.” 

“ And a goose is a goose; but what of that?” 

“Yes; a goose is a goose, and some people are not geese. Nobody, ma’am, 
would think of calling you a goose.” 

“T hope not. It would be so uncivil, even an Englishman would not say 
it. Will you go on?” 

“T think you have the pleasure of knowing Lady Ongar?” 

“ Knowing who?” said Sophie, almost shrieking. 

“ Lady Ongar.” 

During the last day or two Sophie’s mind had been concerned very much 
with her dear Julie, but had not been concerned at all with the affairs of 
Captain Clavering, and, therefore, when Lady Ongar’s name was mentioned, 
her mind went away altogether to the quarrel, and did not once refer itself to 
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the captain. Could it be that this was an attorney, and was it possible that 
Julie would be mean enough to make claims upon her? Claims might be 
made for more than those twenty pounds, “And you,” she said, “do you 
know Lady Ongar?” 

“T have not that honor myself.” 

“Oh, you have not; and do you want to be introduced?” 

“Not exactly—not at present; at some future day I shall hope to have 
the pleasure. ButIam right in believing that she and you are very intimate? 
Now what are you going to do for my friend Archie Clavering ?” , 

“Oh-h-h!” exclaimed Sophie. 

“Yes. What are you going to do for my friend Archie Clavering? Seventy 
pounds, you know, ma’am, is a smart bit of money !” 

“A smart bit of money, is it? That is what you think on your leetle 
property down in Warwickshire.” 

“Tt isn’t my property, ma’am, at all. It belongs to my uncle.” 

“Oh, it is your uncle that has the leetle property. And what had your 
uncle to do with Lady Ongar? What is your uncle to your friend Archie?” 

“ Nothing at all, ma’am ; nothing on earth.” 

“Then why do you tell me all this rigmarole about your uncle and his 
leetle property, and Warwickshire? What have I to do with your uncle? 
Sir, Ido not understand you—not at all. Nor do I know why I have the 
honor to see you here, Captain Bood-dle.” 

Even Docdles, redoubtable as he was—even he, with all his smartness, felt 
that he was overcome, and that this woman was too much for him. He was 
altogether perplexed, as he could not perceive whether in all her tirade about 
the little property she had really misunderstood him, and had in truth thought 
that he had been talking about his uncle, or whether the whole thing was 
cunning on her part. The reader, perhaps, will have a more correct idea of 
this lady than Captain Boodle had been able to obtain. She had now risen 
from her sofa, and was standing as though she expected him to go; but he 
had not as yet opened the budget of his business. 

“Tam here, ma’am,” said he, “to speak to you about my friend, Captain 
Clavering.” 

“Then you can go back to your friend, and tell him I have nothing to say. 
And, more than that, Captain Booddle”—the woman intensified the name in 
a most disgusting manner, with the evident purpose of annoying him; of that 
he had become quite sure—“ more than that, his sending you here. is an im- 
pertinence. Will you tell him that ?” 

“No, ma’am, I will not.’ 

“ Perhaps you are his laquais,” continued the inexhaustible Sophie, “and 
are obliged to come when he send you?” 

“T am no man’s lacquais, ma’am.” 

“Tf so, I do not blame you; or, perhaps, it is your way to make your love 
third or fourth hand down in Warwickshire ? ” 

“Damn Warwickshire!” said Doodles, who was put beyond himself. 

“With all my. heart. Damn Warwickshire.” And the horrid woman 
grinned at him as she repeated his words. “And the leetle property, and 
the uncle, if you wish it; and the leetle nephew—and the leetle nephew— 
and the leetle nephew!” She stood over him as she repeated the last words 
with wondrous rapidity, and grinned at him, and grimaced and shook her- 
self, till Dooates was altogether bewildered. If this was a Russian spy he 
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would avoid such in future, and keep himself for the milder acerbities of New- 
market, and the easier chaff of his club. He looked up into her face at the 
present moment, striving to think of some words by which he might assist 
himself. He had as yet performed no part of his mission, but any such per- 
formance was now entirely out of the question. The woman had defied him, 
and had altogether thrown Clavering overboard. There was no further ques- 
tion of her services, and therefore he felt himself to be quite entitled to twit 
her with the payment she had taken. 

“ And how about my friend’s seventy pounds?” said he. 

“ How about seventy pounds! a leetle man comes here and tells me he is a 
Booddle in Warwickshire, and says he has an uncle with a very leetle property, 
and asks me about seventy pounds! Suppose I ask you how about the 
policeman, what will you say then?” 

“ You send for him and you shall hear what I say.” 

“No; not to take away such a leetle man as you. I send for a policeman 
when I am afraid. Booddle in Warwickshire is not a terrible man. Suppose 
you go to your friend and tell him from me that he have chose a very bad 
Mercury in his affairs of love—the worst Mercury I ever see. Perhaps the 
Warwickshire Mercuries are not very good. Can you tell me, Captain 
Booddle, how they make love down in Warwickshire?” 

“ And that is all the satisfaction I am to have?” 

“ Who said you was to have satisfaction? Very little satisfaction I should 
think you ever have, when you come as a Mercury.” 

“ My friend means to know something about that seventy pounds.” 

“Seventy pounds! If you talk to me any more of seventy pounds, I will 
fly at vour face.” As she spoke this she jumped across at him as though she 
were really on the point of attacking him with her nails, and he, in dismay, 
retreated tothe door. “ You, and your seventy pounds! Oh, you English! 
What mean mens you are! Oh! a Frenchman would despise to do it, 
Yes; or a Russian or a Pole. But you—you want it all down in black and 
white like a butcher’s beel. You know nothing, and understand nothing, 
and can never speak, and can never hold your tongues. You have no head, 
but the head of a bull. A bull can break all the china in a shop—dash, 
smash, crash—all the pretty things gone ina minute! So can an English- 
man. Your seventy pounds! You will come again to me for seventy 
pounds, I think.” In her energy she had acted the bull, and had exhibited 
her idea of the dashing, the smashing and the crashing, by the motion of her 
head and the waving of her hands. 

“And you decline to say anything about the seventy pounds?” said 
Doodles, resolving that his courage should not desert him. 

Whereupon the divine Sophie laughed. “ Ha, ha, ha! I see you have not 
got on any gloves, Captain Booddle.”’ 

“Gloves; no. I don’t wear gloves.” 

“Nor your uncle with the leetle property in Warwickshire? Captain 
Clavering, he wears a glove. He is a handy man.” Doodles stared at her, 
understanding nothing of this. “Perhaps it is in your waistcoat pocket,” 
and she approached him fearlessly, as though she were about to deprive 
him of his watch, 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said he, retreating. 

“ Ah, you are not a handy man, like my friend the other captain, so you 
had better go away. Yes; you had better go to Warwickshire. In War- 
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wickshire, I suppose, they make ready for your Michaelmas dinners. You 
have four months to get fat. Suppose you go away and get fat.” 

Doodles understood nothing of her sarcasm, but began to perceive that he 
might as well take his departure. The woman was probably a lunatic, and 
his friend Archie had no doubt been grossly deceived when he was sent to her 
for assistance. He had some faint idea that the seventy pounds might be re- 
covered from such a madwoman: but in the recovery his friend would be 
exposed, and he saw that the money must be abandoned. At any rate, he 
had not been soft enough to dispose of any more treasure. 

“ Good morning, ma’am,” he said, very curtly. 

“Good morning to you, Captain Booddle. Are you coming again another 
day?” 

“ Not that I know of, ma’am.” 

“You are very welcome to stay away. I like your friend the better. Tell 
him to come and be handy with his glove. As for you—suppose you go to 
the leetle property.” 

Then Captain Boodle went, and, as soon as he had made his way out 
into the open street, stood still and looked around him, that by the aspect 
of things familiar to his eyes he might be made certain that he was ina 
world with which he was conversant. While in that room with the spy 
he had ceased to remember that he was in London—his own London, 
within a mile of his club, within a mile of Tattersall’s. He had been, as 
it were, removed to some strange world in which the tact, and courage, and 
acuteness natural to him had not been of avail to him. Madam Gordeloup 
had opened a new world to him—a new world of which he desired to make 
no further experience. Gradually he began to understand why he had been 
desired to prepare himself for Michaelmas eating. Gradually some idea about 
Archie’s glove glimmered across his brain. A wonderful woman certainly 
was the Russian spy—a phenomenon which in future years he might perhaps 
be glad to remember that he had seen in the flesh. The first race-horse which 
he might ever own and name himself, he would certainly call the Russian 
Spy. In the meantime, as he slowly walked across Berkeley Square, he ac- 
knowledged to himself that she was not mad, and acknowledged also that the 
less said about that seventy pounds the better. From thence he crossed Picca- 
dilly, and sauntered down St. James’s Street into Pall Mall, revolving in his 
mind how he would carry himself with Clavvy. He, at any rate, had his 
ground for triumph. He had parted with no money, and had ascertained by 
his own wit that no available assistance from that quarter was to be had in 
the matter which his friend had in hand. 

It was some hours after this when the two friends met, and at that time 
Doodles was up to his eyes in chalk and the profitable delights of pool. But 
Archie was too intent on his business to pay much regard to his friend’s 
proper avocation. ‘ Well, Doodles,” he said, hardly waiting till his ambassa- 
dor had finished his stroke and laid his ball close waxed to one of the cushions. 
“ Well; have you seen her?” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve seen her,” said Doodles, seating himself on an exalted 
bench which ran round the room, while Archie, with anxious eyes, stood be- 
fore him. 

“ Well?” said Archie. 

“She's a rum ’un. Thank ’ee, Griggs; you always stand to me like a 
brick.” This was said to a young lieutenant who had failed to hit the cap- 
tain’s ball, and now tendered him a shilling with a very bitter look. 
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“She is queer,” said Archie, “certainly.” 

“Queer! By George, I’ll back her for the queerest bit of horseflesh going 
any way about these diggings. I thought she was mad at first, but I believe 
she knows what she’s about.” 

“She knows what she’s about well enough. She’s worth all the money if 
you can only get her to work.” 

“ Bosh, my dear fellow.” 

“Why bosh? What's up now?” 

“Bosh! Bosh! Bosh! Me to play, is it?” Down he went, and not 
finding a good open for a hazard, again waxed himself to the cushion, to the 
infinite disgust of Griggs, who did indeed hit the ball this time, but in such a 
way as to make the loss of another life from Griggs’s original three a matter 
of certainty. “I don’t think it’s hardly fair,” whispered Griggs to a friend, 
“aman playing always for safety. It’s not the game I like, and I shan’t 
play at the same table with Doodles any more.” 

“Tt’s all bosh,” repeated Doodles, coming back to his seat. “She don’t 
mean to do anything, and never did. I’ve found her out.” 

“ Found out what?” 

“She’s been laughing at you. She got your money out from under your 
glove, didn’t she?” 

“ Well, I did put it there.” ; 

“Of course, you did. I knew that 1 should find out what was what if I 
once went there. I got it all out of her. But, by George, what a woman 
she is! She swore at me to my very face.” 

“Swore at you! In French, you mean?” 

“No; not in French at all, but damned me in downright English. By 
George, how I did laugh !—me and everybody belonging to me. I’m blessed 
if she didn’t.” 

“ There was nothing like that about her when I saw her.” 

“You didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve done; but stop half a moment.” 
Then he descended, chalked away at his cue hastily, pocketed a shilling or 
two, and returned. ‘“ You didn’t turn her inside out as I’ve done. I tell 
you, Clavvy, there’s nothing to be done there, and there never was. If you’d 
kept on going yourself she’d have drained you as dry—as dry as that table. 
There’s your thirty pounds back, and, upon my word, old fellow, you ought 
to thank me.” 

Archie did thank him, and Doodles was not without his triumph. Of the 
frequent references to Warwickshire which he had been forced to endure, he 
said nothing, nor yet of the reference to Michaelmas dinners ; and, gradually, 
as he came to talk frequently to Archie of the Russian spy, and perhaps also 

» to one or two others of his more intimate friends, he began to convince him- 
self that he really had wormed the truth out of Madam Gordeloup, and got 
altogether the better of that lady, in a very wonderful way. 





THE “WOMAN QUESTION.” 


DO not mean the woman question as it is found in Swinburne’s “ Chaste- 

lard,” as it preoccupies the woman-mad poet, or as it was habitually 
entertained by Montaigne. Still less do I mean the aspects of the woman 
question which have been made known to the New Enzland public, and 
which, properly speaking, belong to the housekeeper’s question. 1 mean the 
woman question as it has been presented by a recent English writer, as it is 
met and answered in France, as it presents itself to and forms every well- 
bred and elegant or charming woman. 

It is one of the painful and persistent evidences of our poverty of xsthetic 
writers that, for our public, this question has been framed and presented and 
discussed almost exclusively by the Philistines of American literature. It 
has even been discussed with flippancy and pedantry, and the last issue of 
the question has been that of obvious and often ignoble use ; much alter the 
fashion of an examination into the nutritive properties of a flower garden. 
Our extraordinary obtuseness to all the most difficult, rare, delicate, desirable 
and essential conditions of a charming woman’s life, could only be matched 
by a people equally busy, equally calculating, equally deficient in sentiment, 
Chivalry has been a fine name only; sentiment has been disgraced by the ig- 
noble word “spoony,” and elevation and delicacy of feeling have been set 
aside to make room for the bugbear of American writers—practicalily. 

Curtis could write us some good words on this subject if he would forget 
Thackeray; and if Mrs. Julia Ward Howe would consent to be natural, she 
could unravel deftly and well the commonplace, rough-textured, thread-and- 
needle, sewing-machine, kitchen ideas which are dominant. 

Are you not tired of the endless reiteration of what may be called the New 
England—lest I be thought invidious, say American in place of New Eng- 
land—aspect of the woman question? It exacts that every woman shall 
cook, wash if need be, iron, do plain sewing for the family, and it makes the 
marriage certificate the title deed of a woman’s household slavery, while it 
prevents the generous expansion of the girl into the agreeable and mellow 
woman. The supremacy of the New England idea of the woman question 
should be understood. The New England wife may read her magazine in the 
kitchen while she waits for the bread to brown, she may write for it in the 
laundry while the clothes are drying, she may leave the stove to receive 
“company ” with an unflushed face, and entertain without fussiness, with 
perfect hands, and a bright intelligence. Astonishing ideal which makes 
room for everything but the one thing needful! Marvellous being who is 
everything but charming, everything but seductive! A dictionary for her 
guests, a bible commentator for her husband, the slave of her irreverent 
children; a being without one element of repose in her life—and repose is 
essential to the most companionable qualities of the woman nature—and who, 
with restless curiosity, seeks to know and to do. She exemplifies a life that 
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disfigures the body, makes the mind like a steel spring, induces monotony of 
sensation and of thought, and robs woman of grace of mind and flexibility 
of nature; a life which forms a woman with such set habits of thought that 
she finally loses the best traits of her conversational powers, for she preaches 
or lectures oftener than she converses, and at her best estate shows a hard, 
sharp, incisive intelligence, without charm, without caprice, without the very 
qualities which are the complement of man’s, and refresh and relax his own 
firm-set, battle-armed nature. 

We want women at home, not mere housewives; we want women whose 
ideal is just what the noblest and most irresistible women have expressed— 
have even realized. To take the American idea, and understand them simply 
as useful and extravagant creatures, is certainly very practical and very 
business-like, and it is also very ignoble and very prosaic. Its ascendency 
naturally follows our doting homage for girls, and our neglect of women. In 
our society girls receive the most attention; we indulge their caprices, we 
grant them entire freedom ; but women who are best fitted to use their liberty, 
neither shine nor charm in our society. The time at which a woman should 
exert the best, the most mellowing influence, the time when she should be 
most graceful, most suave, and winning, and flexible in society, is not the 
period of her girlhood, but after marriage, between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. But what are the facts outside of a limited circle in our large cities? 
After marriage our New England women are poor, overworked, faded, 
shrunken, metallic beings, victims to a brutal, and savage, and mechanical 
theory of their duties. They have absolutely nothing to give them distinction 
but a hard mentality and untiring energy, which they possess in common 
with New England men. They are not womanly; which is to be flexible, 
graceful, spontaneous, playful, mellow, or sweetly serious in society, as melting 
and delicious as in nature Autumn fruits in an Autumn sun. 

We have the testimony of Hawthorne, who observed and felt exquisitely 
every feminine trait. He refers to our New England matrons as “ our siender- 
framed and haggard womankind.” As he looked at an English maiden in her 
teens, he made the reflection that she, “ though seldom so pretty as our own 
damsels, possesses, to say the truth, a certain charm of half blossom, and 
delicate, folded leaves, and tender womanhood, shielded by maidenly reserves, 
with which, somehow or other, our American girls fail to adorn themselves 
during an appreciable moment.” Our girls, entering society prematurely, 
and as it were, independently, go through a forcing process ; they lose much 
of the bloom of their nature, they become exceedingly prosaic, they even lose 
the shrinking modesty and sweetness which make the charm of the ideal 
girl. 

We have a social life almost formed by girls. But where are our women ? 
Why do they so soon abdicate, and, instead of being queens, become tired, 
monotonous housekeepers ? 

Far be it from me to discuss the woman question pragmatically. I merely 
express a few facts. The East has answered that question in one way; New 
England answers it in another. Both are alike obnoxious; the one by stunt- 
ing woman's intellect to make her voluptuous, the other by destroying her 
physical charm to produce intellectual sharpness and manual dexterity ; in 
a word, self-helpfulness. The inmate of a harem, and the habitual occupant 
of a kitchen or a library, are equally incapable of sharing the life and inspiring 
the spirit of a true and cultivated man. 
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The woman question, as a matter for legislation, may be reasoned and 
pushed forward by such thinkers as J. Stuart Mill and Spencer, such im- 
passioned orators as Beecher and Phillips. The political rights of women are 
certain to be secured to them in this country, sooner or later. It is not their 
political rights, it is not the political aspects of the woman question, with 
which we now need to concern ourselves. It is the social aspects, more 
especially that phase which belongs to the home life of women, that we wish 
to illustrate, to illuminate, asking it to be the inspiration of something 
sweeter and nobler than our common home life. 

The chief cause of the unacceptableness of most of our discussions of this 
question is that our writers are provincial, local, and persistently have sought 
for the average of our social life, and have allowed the practical to override 
the ideal. They have kept too close to the average thinking and feeling on 
the subject ; and I cannot resist the suspicion that the homely mediocrities 
of their relatives, or the foolish fripperies of their extravagant acquaint- 
ances, or the thrift of their own home life, has prevented an exalted interpre- 
tation or understanding of the woman question; they seem merely to have 
announced their own poverty or timidity of life; they should have been 
forming models after the sweetest and largest life possible to man in the full 
play of his nature. 

Some of our contemporaries, that should have set a better example, have 
opened this question with positive obtuseness to the need of the artistic ele- 
ment. Have they merely adapted the question, judiciously, to home, or 
rather to local discussion? At first whitewashing the defacements occa- 
sioned by the so-called necessities of the American woman’s home life—a life 
overbalanced with manual labor—then amiably rebuking the romantic or 
sentimental view of woman’s place in life, and finally denouncing woman’s 
love of dress, and railing at the origin of its fashion, and by that most tedious 
see-saw of intellectual exercise, a written dialogue, playing up and down, 
fast and slow, on the question at issue, and giving us opinions and expressing 
everything but convictions. 

Contrast the flippant and pedantic style and the unartistic sense of recent 
lucubrations concerning the woman question, with the noble and comprehen- 
sive and delicate penetration which Ruskin brought to it in the second lecture 
given to us under the title of “ Sesame and Lilies.” The woman question, in 
its truest and most vital aspects, in Ruskin’s lecture, is treated as, perhaps, 
no other living writer in England could treat it; treated with an exquisite 
perception of the feminine nature, treated with a just appreciation of wo- 
man’s mode of help to man, treated with dignity and tenderness ; illustrated 
also with the gravity of one who appreciates the force of moral law, illus- 
trated with the picturesqueness and opulence of an artist and a man of let- 
ters. But do we need Ruskin to prove to us that hardness and restraint in 
a woman's life are destructive to her greatest charms ? 

So long as, in this country, the writers who seek to instruct and move us 
merely respond to or repeat the average thinking and feeling on purely social 
and artistic topics, we shall have to look to an older society and to foreign 
writers to correct our mistakes and advance our ideal. Nay, more; to replace 
our ideal with a nobler and sweeter one than it is possible for us to form out 
of our common life. The democratic spirit, as commonly manifested, has 
been destructive to the chivalric spirit—a spirit which every noble man must 
entertain when he thinks of woman, or of the woman: question. 
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If we must discuss the woman question, if we think women need instruc- 
tion, let us make room for their sympathy, and let us form the artistic. For 
ourselves, we believe women have a sure instinct of their place and influence; 
our work is simply to remove obstructions from their life, to secure them a 
peaceful home, and a social condition adequate to their nature. It is barbar- 
ous to allow them to be sacrified to work, to let them do anything the habitual 
practice of which distorts their figures, reduces their spirit, or injures their 
hands. Their home life should be the arrangement and adornment of the 
house ; their social life the brightening, sweetening, rewarding of men. * Only 
exceptional women can face the wickedness, the violence, the meanness of 
men. Woman’s chief work in society is to encourage and cultivate the beau- 
tiful and to secure the peaceful. If we understood the woman question in its 
domestic and social aspects, we would labor to protect woman from the curse 
of work and the harassments of want; we would treat them as they treat 
flowers—with care, with delicacy, with unfailing love ; in our turn, we should 
be rewarded as they are rewarded by flowers—with a fragrant, delightful 
home atmosphere, with lovely textures, exquisite colors, beautiful forms. 
Whether we shall have flowers or barren pea-sticks in our garden is as we 
choose. 

Precisely because women are not less tender than flowers, they should be 
treated with the same delicacy and care, and in return they should yield to 
us their frail loveliness. But how are they treated by royal brutes? How 
many men keep their brutality for home exercise only! On the street they 
are civilized, even respect sentiment ; in the house they are rude, coarse, vio- 
lent. A rude, coarse, violent man inevitably withers or destroys the home- 
blooming flower; now and then Azs moral sense, his legal sense, is outraged 
to find the flower plucked and transplanted by more delicate hands. 

I understand women to have much more genius than men; they seem 
richer in expedients and suggestions. Men have more talent, that is to say, 
more executive or available force. 

Just in proportion to the increase of a complete civilization, men will honor 
and recognize the origin of their best action, and the inspiration of their best 
thoughts. Allow me to express here the trite truth that civilization has given 
the ascendency to the feminine spirit in literature. Tenderness and sympathy 
in our literature take the place of heartiness and force in the primitive life 
and literature; and to-day the whole of literature bears witness to the sub- 
jection of the masculine to the feminine spirit. We no longer find Squire 
Westerns in our novels; regard for the unrubbed bloom of woman’s modesty, 
and our own appreciation of their most shrinking and bud-like delicacy of 
nature, forbid the coarse brutalities of the purely masculine spirit. Are we, 
who respect the delicacy of their organization so much in literature, to admit 
in our practice the coarse, animal theory that the mare is the better work- 
horse of the two that drag the family load? Are we to submit to the me- 
chanical theory of life, to the doctrine of work, of use, and allow our wives 
to wear themselves out, and expend all their vitality and freshness in manual 
labor about the house ? 

Our contemporaries may whitewash the hard conditions of woman’s life in 
this country as much as they please. They cannot give back the bloom of 
youth to girls jaded, and bleached, and corrupted in factories, or sweetness 
and suavity to wives who meet their husbands as overworked housekeepers 
and tired nurses. We make too many concessions to work, and we economize 
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in youth to make a display later in life, and then our wives do not correspond 
with their sumptuous houses ; they have remained housekeepers. 

Our Philistine theory of woman’s duties has even made us friendly to the 
primitive Methodist’s ideas of woman’s dress. Sweeping denunciations of 
the art of dress which some women: have tried to practise as a fine art, and a 
moral howl over the discovery of the origin of the latest and most fashionable 
tovlette have formed for us a literary jumble of Puritanism and barbarism. 
Would it not be well for us to clear our minds of cant before we lose our 
simple-mindedness? We are gratuitously shocked. To read the discourses 
of our pragmatical instructors, one would suppose that love of dress was a 
sin. 

Dress is a fine art, a fine art which men have lost, which but few women 
yet practise. Men have not been dressed attractively since the sixteenth 
century; they have been serviceably clad; but what can you say from the 
artistic point of view—which is the point of view of arich and liberal life—of 
india-rubber, and cotton and cloth, taking the place of leather, velvet, linen 
and silk, in the costume of men? Dress enhances the attractiveness of 
woman; it may enhance or it may violate her personality. Women who do 
not care for dress are poor and disagreeable creatures. They are as ob- 
noxious as Dr. Johnson thought the man who did not care for a good dinner, 

Women rightly have a passion for dress; and the adornment of their per- 
sons not only shows their place in the social scale, but also their place in the 
scale of civilization. Mrs. Shoddy generally, nay inevitably, betrays barbar- 
ism; shows that she is in the barbaric stage, by overloaded ornament and 
excess in the use of color and materia! in her dress. 

The moment man emerges from the savage state, which is the state of 
brutal and stupid ignorance of appearances, he enters into the barbaric state 
and begins to tattoo, to decorate ; and, in proportion to his departure from bar- 
barism, he refines decorations and studies the appropriateness of his adorn- 
ments. It is no use to borrow the great name of such a special systematizer 
as Comte to prove to us that woman’s fashion of dress places her in the 
frippery stage. What frippery is there about the dress of the woman of 
twenty-five if she has the artistic sense? From the little piece of Egyptian 
gold, with its strange characters, clasping the lace frill of her chemisette, to 
the ruffled border of her slipper, her hair drawn simply back and bound by a 
blue band of velvet, and the flexible and simple dress of white linen, she 
could challenge inspection did not her modesty and serenity forbid us to look 
with the eye of a milliner’s detective. 

If the demi-monde of Paris set the fashion for our women of leisure, it is 
none the less acceptable. The most moral part of their life is their study of 
dress. They make it a specialty ; they study the art of dress as a means of 
increasing their loveliness—as a defence against the withering touch of age. 
It is their most praiseworthy occupation. The instinct of the world is right ; 
for instruction it goes to those who have made the most—made a special and 
enthusiastic study—of an art, to know its latest and best developments. 
Some of the most charming pictures, the most perfect poems, the most irre- 
sistible novels, have come out of the most questionable quarters of Paris. Do 
we reject them on that account? Still less if the fashion of the last glove or 
boot originates in the same quarter. Let us clear our minds of cant, we 
repeat, and recollect that the lily grows out of the mud, but is none the less 
delicious in its perfume and immaculate in its color. So much for “ French 
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trollopism” and “ dress, the epidemic disease that originates in the worst 
quarters of Paris.” 

But at best, dress is a means of expression—to woman what pigments 
are to a painter, words to awriter. The philosophy of dress comprehends the 
philosophy of life. But it is not for me to assume the ré/e of teacher of dress 
as a fine art. I wish simply to resist as I may the unartistic ideas which 
have the ascendency in this country. More than that, I wish to insist upon 
the need of sentiment (not sentimentality) in our relations with women. If 
we do not appreciate the delicate gradations which separate extreme moods 
and soften the rudeness of our thoughts, we are not civilized. We are savages 
and brutes with some of the traits and some of the arts of the civilized man, 
Passion ennobles the savage, sentiment refines the civilized man. Unfortun- 
ately, to speak of sentiment to most of our countrymen, is to speak of some- 
thing they neither have nor understand. But xsthetically obtuse, and devoted 
to obvious facts as they are, if they will read Coleridge and Shelley they must 
recognize a charm, a sweetness, a tenderness, a delicacy, which not only make 
Coleridge and Shelley comparable to the great Italian poets and painters, but 
which place them in advance of their generation, almost alone in English 
literature, and, if we except Hawthorne and Poe, without their equal among 
our own men. It is because of these qualities—qualities which depend on the 
ascendency of the feminine spirit, that Shelley and Coleridge hold the first 
place in the minds of pure and elevated and lovely women, and because of 
these they must advance and increase their public with civilization. They 
express with sweetness, delicacy and force the true idea of woman, and of love. 
They possess in the greatest degree the sympathetic nature—which is the 
feminine nature. The works of all great poets and painters illustrate this 
spirit, and charm us by their sentiment. The extension and the increased 
appreciation of the word sentiment in literature signals the supremacy of 


_ women, and of whatever belongs to the delicacies of thought, of feeling, of 


affection, in our relations with them. 
The more we encourage sympathy and sentiment, and give our preference 
to whatever thought or influence is friendliest to the expansion of the love- 
liest and womanliest traits, we shall at least have the hope of escaping the 
sordid and common in literature, if not in our life. For the absolute martyrs 
of poverty and work we shall feel pity and respect, but we never shall think 
of imitating their forced self-abnegation. Ido not appreciate the necessity of 
pitching our note so low as has been habitual with our writers, or of discussing 
the woman question on grounds at once ignoble and obvious. The subject is 
treated as though none of us had an idea of the mission of an exquisite crea- 
ture. Can we not form an exalted conception of woman’s place in society ? 
“The being to many of us apparently purposeless, is more benevolent than 
she seems. She carries within herself grace and light ; her very presence is a 
charm, her glance an illumination. She contents herself with being like the 
breeze that scatters, careless and diffusive, from horizon to horizon, the per- 
fumes and the exhalations of life. So much the worse for us if we have not 
felt the sweetness and the charm of that ungraspable influence penetrate us, 
giving to our being new powers and new joys.” 
EvcENE BEnNson. 

















MACARONIOS. 





HAVE written of a confusion of languages and dialects caused by the 

divisions and varieties of circumstance which separate and distinguish the 
peoples of the earth. My subject now is a confusion which is entirely arti- 
ficial—an ingenious recreation of wits and scholars, 

Macaroni, it is known, is an Italian dish, made by a mixture of boiled 
flour, butter, grated cheese and spice. Macaronic verses were probably so 
called because, considered in the capacity of food for the mind, they were 
supposed to possess some characteristics in common with that article, The 
most obvious characteristic in common is that each is a sort of pot pourri of 
diverse ingredients. Macaronic verse now includes any medley of words of 
different languages. As to its place and value in literature, opinions have 
varied. The learned Gabriel Naudé is enthusiastic in its favor. He says: 
“Cette macaronée est, 4 mon avis, la plus divertissante raillerie que [on putsse 
jamais faire,” and he compares himself in this judgment with no less a per- 
son than the Cardinal Mazarin, who, he states, used to amuse himself by recit- 
ing three or four hundred of these verses, one after the other. Bishop Gibson, 
in introducing the “ Polemo-Middinia,” by Drummond of Hawthornden, 
speaks very enthusiastically of it. On the other hand, it is called a silly and 
unprofitable exercise of ingenuity, The true view would seem to be that it 
is simply a mental recreation, and does not profess to be anything more. 
Those who find it a relief from harder studies appreciate its true use. If the 
principal benefit of mathematics is merely to discipline the mind, as some 
claim, possibly the amusement of the mind may not be an altogether con- 
temptible office in literature. The macaronic style is, at least, one of the 
weapons of wit, and has at times been very effective. A little of it by way 
of variety is excellent, too much of it might satiate; though, in view of the 
anecdote of Mazarin, there may be a question as to how much could be read 
or heard with pleasure. For the purpose of this article, I trust by giving 
different examples and methods, not only not to weary, but to entertain the 
reader to the end. 

The origination of this style of verse is generally attributed to Theophilo 
Folengo, a Benedictine monk of Casino, who wrote under the name of Mer- 
linus Coccaius, and who died in 1544. De Bure says that the first edition of 
this author's work was published in 1517, while others say that it was not 
published until 1554, ten years after his death. A work said to have been 
published in 1490 by an author named Odaxius, is entitled “Typhi Odaxii 
Patavii carmen macaronicum de Patavinis quibusdam arte magica dejusis,” 
Antonius de Arena, a lawyer of Avignon, as early, it is stated, as 1519, ad- 
dressed a poem to his fellow students in Latin elegiacs, interspersed with 
French, Spanish, and Italian words. Folengo’s volume, however, is the first 
known systematic attempt at a book in macaronic verse. It is in twenty-five 
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parts, is called “ Phantasew Macaronice,” and is a mixture of Italian, Tus- 
can and plebeian words. The subject is the interesting adventures of a hero 
named Balbus, who is vigilantly followed by the author until he finally arrives 
in hell; and while its general tone is said to be somewhat obscene and vulgar, 
according to modern ideas, it is also said to be full of satire against grand 
people and great titles, and of spirited reflections on life and customs. The 
first French writer of macaronic verses was, as I have mentioned, Antonius 
de Arena. One of the best of his works is a long burlesque account of 
the disastrous expedition of Charles V. in Provence. There succeeded, in 
France, many writers of prose macaronics. There is, however, an older work 
perhaps to be classed as macaronic prose, which, as such, is the first specimen 
known. It is the “Epistole Obscurorum Virorum,” published (nominally) 
in Venice, in 1515, and reprinted in London in 1710. “ Nowhere,” says No- 
dier, “ has the miserable logic and pedantic Latin of the scholastics been paro- 
died with more spirit and finesse, nowhere has sharp irony been enveloped in 
forms more ludicrous and more popular than in that work.” It is said that 
Erasmus, when he read it, was so overcome with laughter that he burst an 
abscess in his face, and was thus saved from an operation which the doctors 
had ordered to accomplish the same thing. Rabelais, in some of his works, 
makes use of macaronic prose. 
-Moliére, in the ‘“ Malade Imaginaire,” gives examples of macaronic verse, a8 
for instance, the commencement of the ceremony: 
. Savantissimi doctores 

Medicine professores, 

Qui hic assemblati estis : 

Et vos altri messiores, 

Sententiarum facultatis 

Fideles executorea, 

Chirurgiani et apothicari, 

Atque tota compania aussi, 

Salus, honor et argentum 

Atque bonum appetitum. 


The oldest German macaronic poem is the “ Floia, Cortum versicale de 
Flois, swartibus illis Deiriculis que omnes fere Minschos, Mannos, Weibras 
Jungfras, etc., behuppere et spitzibus suis schnaflis steckere et bitere solent. 
Autore Gripholdo Knicknackio ex Flolandia,” which has been reprinted several 
times since its first appearance in 1593. 

Warton, in the “ History of English Poetry,” says that the authors of the 
thirteenth century in England, who wrote French instead of the language of 
the country, used occasionally to mix Latin and French, as in the Harleian 
manuscripts : 

Dieu roy de mageste, 
Ob personas trinas, 
Nostre roy esa meyne 
Ne perire sinas, ete. 
Sometimes they wrote part French and part English, as in a song to the 
Holy Virgin in the same manuscripts : 
Mayden moder milde, oyez cel oreysoun 
From shome thou me shilde, e de ly 
For love of thine childe me menez de tresoun, 
Ich wes wod and wilde, ore su eu prisoun, ete. 


Many of the ancient Christmas carols used to have Latin burdens or 
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intermixtures. In the Harleian manuscripts, for instance, there is one with 
“in excelsis gloria” for its burden, commencing: 
When Cryst was born of Mary fre 
In Bedlem in that fair cyté, 
Angellis song ther with myrth and gle 
In excelsis gloria. 


Warton, in one of the notes to his history, quotes a carol that was sung 
during the ceremony of taking the soused boar’s-head to the principal table, 
commencing : 

Caput Apri defero, 

Reddens laudes domino, 
The bore’s head in hand bringe I 
With garlands gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all sing merely 

Qui estis in convivio. 


I quote still another complete from an old volume of carols; 


Mary moder, meke and mylHe, 

Fro schame and synne that ye us schyllde 

For gret on ground ye gon with childe, 
Gabriele Nuncio. 


Mary moder, be not a-dred, 

Jhesu is in your body bred, 

And of your bryst he will be fed, 
Cum pudoris lilio. 


Mary moder, the frewit of the 

For us was nayled on a tre, 

In hevone is now his magesté, 
Fulget resurrexcio. 


Mary moder, the thredde day 

Up he ros, as I now say 

To helle he tok the rygte way, 
Motu fertur proprio. 


Mary moder, after thin sone 

Up thou steyist with him to wone, 

Th aungele wern glad quan thou were come, 
In celi palacio. 


A rare French tract of the latter part of the sixteenth century entitled 
“ Noels Vieux et Nouveaux,” contains a long chanson, commencing : 
Celebrons la naisance 
Nostri salvatorie, 
Qui fait la complaisance 
Dei sui Patria ; 
Cet Enfan tout aimable, 
In nocte media 
Est né dans une étable 
De casta Maria, 


But Skelton, who wrote in the fifleenth century, was the first to introduce 
macaronic verse as a style in writing. His works were made up of “ repeti- 
tion of rhymes, arbitrary abbreviations of the verse; cant expressions, hard 
and sounding words newly-coined, and patches of Latin and French,” as 
from the “ Boke of Colin Clout:” 
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Of such vagabundus 
Speaketh totus mundus 
How some syng letabundus, etc., 
Cum ipsis et illis 

Qui manent in villis, 

Est uxor vel ancilla, 
Welcome Jacke and Gilla, 
My pretty Petronilla, 

And you wil be stilla, 

You shall have your willa; 
Of such pater noster pekes 
All the worlde spekes. 


This sort of verse was called Skeltonian to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
In the works of Dunbar, a Scotch poet of Skelton’s time, we have a mix- 
ture of Scotch, Latin and English. He “ridicules the funerai ceremonies of 
the Romish communion, and has almost every alternate line composed of the 
formulas of a Latin will and shreds of the breviary mixed with what the 
French call Latin de cuisine.” This specimen is given: 
In die mex sepulture 
I will have nane but our owin gang,1! 
Et duos rusticos de rure, 
Berand ane barrell on a stang? 
Drinkand and playand cap out even 
Sicut egomet solebam ; 
Singand and greitand with the stevin,3 
Potum meum cum fletu miscebam, 
I will no priestes for me sing, 
Dies ille, dies irz ;4 
Nor yet no belles for me ring, 
Sicut semper aolet fiert ; 
But a bag-pyp to play a spring, 
Et unum ale-wisp ante me, 
Instead of torches, for to bring 
Quatuor lagenas cervisiz, 
Within the graif to sett, fit thing, 
In modum crucia juxta me, 
To fle the feyndis,5 then hardly sing 
De terra plasmasti me.6 
Sir John of Grantam’s curse for the miller’s eels that were stolen, was some- 
thing after the same manner: ~~ 
All you that stolen the miller’s eeles, 
Laudate dominum de ceelis, 
And all that have consented thereto, 
Benedicamus domino. 


The “ Polemo-Middinia,” by Drummond, of which I have spoken, is a 
Scottish burlesque in hexameters, and was published in 1691. It gives an 
account of various hostilities between two fishwomen. The following isa 
quotation rendered somewhat more appropriate for polite readers than the 
original, though not remarkably refined as it is. It describes the gathering 
of the forces of one of the fishwomen to repel an assault by the other: 


1 My own merry companions. 2A stake. 3 With that verse or stanza in the Psalms, 
“T have mingled my drink with weeping.” 4A hymn sung on the resurrection in the 
nussal, sung at funerals. 5 Instead of s cross on my grave to keep off the devil, ¢A 


verse in the Psalms. 
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Convocat extemplo burrowmannos atque ladwos, 
Jackmannumque, hiremannos, pleughdrivesters atque pleughmannos, 
Tumlantesque simul, recoso ex kitchine boyos. 
Hunc qui dirtiferas tersit cum dishclouty dishas, 
Hune qui gruelias scivit bene lickere plettas ; 

Et saltpannifumos, et widebricatos fisheros, 
Hellwisque etiam salteros duxit ab antris 
Coalheughos, nigri girnantes more Divelli ; 
Lifeguardamque sibi sevas vocat improba lassas 
Maggearn magis doctam milkare cusas, 

Et doctam suepare fleuras et sternere beddas ; 
Quaque novit spinnare, et longas ducere threddas 
Nauswam, claves bene qu keepaverat omnes ; 
Yellentamque Hellen, langoberdamque Anapellam, 
Egregio indutam blacko caput suty clouto ; 
Queque lanam cardare solet greasy-fingria Betty. 


Dr. Alexander Geddes, an English clergyman and translator of the Bible, 
but a very ambiguous writer, has a work relating to a party feud among the 
Dissenters, entitled “‘ Epistola Macaronica ad fratrem de iis que gesta sunt in 
nupero Dissentientium Conventu, 1790.” He describes the tables at a dinner 
at a London tavern: 


Sedimus ad ternas tabulas longo ordine postas 
Et mappis mundis coveratas, et china-plattis 
Spoonibus, et knivis sharpis, furcisque trisulcis 
Stratas ; cum largis glassis, vinoque repletis, 
Botellis, saltis, vinegarique cruetis. 


After an after-dinner speech : 


Thick-shortus sed homo (cui nomen credo Bevellus) 

Up-startans medio, super et subsellia scandens, 

Toti conventus oculos atque ora trahebat. 

Breech-pocket one hand fills; totam tenet altera chartam ; 

Chartam morosis plenam sharpisque resolvis, 

Tum pandit big-mouthum—atque o qua grandia verba 

Protulit noster Cicero! 

Pars una, “ Hear! hear him!”—“ Move, move!” pars altera clamat. 


I saw, a year or two ago, a notice of a curious macaronic volume, entitled 
“Bruder Hansen’s Marienlieder aus dem 14 Jahrhundert,” which had just 
been published at Hanover. It was edited by Rud. Minzloff from a MS. ia 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. The introductory poem alternates 
its lines in German, French, English and Latin, after this fashion : 


Ave alpha, du stercher god, 

Je diroy volontiers un mot 

Of that swete lathi theer (lady deer) 
Cujus venter te portavit ; 

Ich meyn miin frou dy alrebest, 

Qui dame de toutes dames est, 

Thy in yr blisset woomb thy beer 
Et ta dulce lacte pavit— 


The other “ Marienlieder” are in a curious mixture of dialects—Flemish, 
Lower Rhenish, and High German, the two latter prevailing. 
The following description of a dance is a very pleasant instance of maca- 


ronic verse : 
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THE POLKA. 


Qui nance dancere valt modo, 
Wants to dance in the fashion, oh! 
Discere debet, ought to know, 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe, 
One, two, three, 
Hop with me, 
Whirligig, twirligig, rapide. 


Polkam jungere, virgo, vis? 
Will you join the polka, Miss? 
Liberius—most willingly ; 
Sic agimus—then let us try; 
Nunc vide, 
Skip with me, 
Whirlabout, twirlabout, celere. 


Tum leva cito, tum dextra, 
First to the left, then ’tother way; 
Aspice retro—in vultu. 
You look at her, and she looks at you. 
Das palmam, 
Change hands, ma’am ; 
Celere—runaway, just in sham. 


Dean Swift and Sheridan used to have a curious way of writing their Ict- 
ters in Latin put into English words or English put into Latin words, as, for 
instance the following extract from one of Sheridan’s epistles : 


De aris Ter De an :—I expecture anser an da fullone abo ut mi monitode. Times 
a re veri de ad nota do it oras hi lingat almie state. Mire se ver cannas vel res ad e 
villas. Cursim I se fora prime minis ter. Canta res a sum at ab an cursudean. Atri 
do. Uno mi de arde annuo me agroat. Itis hi time tot hink ope in it. Iama non est. 
Manice, ac nave is mi aversio ni de clare. * * * 

Miser visto alat o me, excuse mi has te. Fore ver an de ver ures, 


Tomas SER 1p an. 
Afri de at en oc locat mi study. 


Here is a love song by Swift in the same style: 


Mollis abuti, 

Has an acuti, 

No lasso finis, 
Molli divinis, 

O mi de armis tres 
Imi nadis tres ; 
Cantu diseo ver 
Meas alo ver? 


Here is another by him, not so sentimental : 
Apud in is almi de si re; 
Mimis tres Ine ver require, 
Alo veri find it a gestis 
His miseri ne ver at restis. 


.. A modern example is quite as good, and I append to it a translation. It 
is supposed to be the effusion of a lovesick swain who wrote it in phonetic 


style, and was quite surprised when he found that he had been addressing 
the queen of his affections in a dead language : 
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TRANSLATED. 
O mare eva si for me, O Mary heave a sigh for me, 
Forme ure tonitru ; For me, your Tony true ; 
Tambi cum I am become 
As amandum, As a man dumb, 
Olet Hymen promptu. O let Hymen prompt you. 
Mihi is vetas anise My eye is wet as any sea, 
As umano erebi As you may know hereby ; 
Olet me mare cum tote O let me, Mary, come to tea, 
Or Eta Beta Pi! Or eat a bit o’ pie. 

In the same style a newspaper has lately spoken of the travels and exploits 
of Sic Transit, whom nihil fit and noctes head off: and another retorts, “Oh, 
unum sculls! You damnum sculls! He didn’t either. Sic Transit drove 
tu pone tandem temo Ver from the eastward. He is visiting his ante, Mrs. 
Die Terra in this city, and will stay till Ortem. Dr. Dignos the Terris 
(Terrys) likewise, and e¢ super with us last evening. He eta beta pi. The 
pugilist also cum with him and lamb da man badly in the street, he cutis nos 
off, and noctem flat urna flounder.” The “ New York Tribune” printed this 
precious mess, capping it handsomely with this comment: “ Scilicet the whole 
of you!” 

Some ingenious persons have amused themselves by putting various famil- 
iar acquaintances of the nursery into classical dress, Here is how little 
Johuny Horner comes out : 





Parvus Jacobus Horner 
Sedebat in corner 
Edens a Christmas pie ; 
Inseruit his thumb, 
Extrahit a plum, 
Clamans, “ Quid smart puer am I!” 


Occasional scraps of macaronic verse go floating the rounds of the papers 
now-a-days. There was one at the time of General Terry’s authority over 
Richmond, in which Mr. Horace Milton, of that city, who may possibly be a 
lineal descendant of John, expressed his disgust at the General’s presence on 
the sacred soil. It commenced: 

Terry leave us, sumus weary ; 
Jam nos taedet te videre 
Si vis nos with joy implere. 
Terry, in hac terra tarry 
Diem nary. 


The following pathetic lines were copied from a visitor’s album at Niagara: 
Tres fratres stolidi 
Took a boat for Niagri ! 
Magnum frothum surgebat 
Et boacem overturnebat 
Et omnes drowndiderunt 
Quia swimmere non potuerunt ! 


Persons accustomed to using several languages sometimes mix them rather 
curiously. At Verviers you will sometimes hear an English gentleman who 
has returned from a foreign tour, ask a lady, with a happy mixture of the 
three most popular languages, “ Haben sie baggaage examine?” “ Haben 
sie,” and “ wollen sie,” and “ja wohl,” a traveller says, will pass you through 
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Germany. A shrug will doin France and Italy; a gesture with the thumb 
and elbow is enough for a Spaniard, and “ Inshallah” and “ Mashallah” are 
passports through the East. 

The custom which many writers have of checkering their compositions 
with foreign phrases, for the sake, perhgps, of displaying their acquaintance 
with other languages, may properly come under consideration in this article, 
Often, it must be admitted, there is a word from another language whose idea 
cannot be so accurately expressed in the native tongue; and many such 
words, especially from the French, have come into such general use that they 
are no longer foreign. As a mere matter of sound, also, in an oration, a 
classical phrase or quotation has a very fine effect. It is said that Andrew 
Jackson was once concluding a speech out West, when Amos Kendall, who 
sat behind him, whispered, “ Tip ’em a little Latin, General; they won’t be 
contented without it.” Jackson instantly called to mind a few phrases 
which he knew, and closed his peroration by exclaiming in a voice of thunder, 
“ E pluribus unum—sine qua non—ne plus ultra—multum in parvo!” The 
account adds, in the true Western manner, that the effect was “ tremendous ;” 
and that the applauding shouts “ could be heard for many miles.” In a case 
like this, I repeat that a phrase or quotation from another language is 
excellent. But to illustrate the style of writing to which I object, an extract 
has been made from a story in a ladies’ magazine: 

I was chez moi amid the odeur musquée of my scented boudoir when the Prince de Z. 
entered. He found me in my demi-toilette, blasée surtout, and pensively engaged in 
solitary conjugation of the verb s’ennuyer ; and though he had never been one of my 
habitués, or by any means des nétres, I was not disinclined at this moment of my de- 
lassement to saunter with him into the ecrocchio restretto of familiar chat. 

Such a redundancy of foreign phrases is, of course, ludicrous, whether it is 
intended to be so or not. 

George WAKEMAN. 
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—— THE sufferings of professional men, men of letters, and even of business 
men, from the invasion of their offices, dens, or working rooms, under what- 
ever name, by women bent upon dusting, sweeping, and putting to rights, 
have become almost proverbial; certainly they have furnished household 
words to many afilicted families. That this form of trial, however, is not 
peculiar to men of those classes one of them the other day discovered upon a 
business call at his butcher’s. He wished to have a piece of corned beef; and 
the butcher, saying that he had a very fine piece in pickle, went to the vat, 
and, to his customer's surprise, began to haul over the contents with his 
hands, and carry pieces dripping across the shop.’ On being asked why he 
did not use a hook, the good German, working away all the time, broke 
out, “O,I god a hook. Bud mine vife yesterday she all de zhob cleaned, und 
to-day I can noding vined. O, mein gott, mein gott (dere goes de bickle all 
over dat muddon), a woman in de zhob is de most vorsest ding dat gan be.” 

—— Ovr attention has been called to the fact that speaking, in the number 
of Tue Gataxy before the last, of the publication of novels in London, we 
said “ Three volumes are the correct thing; moreover, for three volumes the 
publisher can ask half a guinea, a large percentage of which is profit.” It is 
hardly necessary to say that we were misrepresented by what is technically 
called “an out,” and that we wrote, or at least intended to write, “half a 
guinea a volume,” that being the standard price of your regulation three 
volume novels in London, as every one may learn by merely reading the 
book advertisements in the London papers. A guinea and a half has long 
been the regular London price for novels that before the war were to be had 
here for fifty cents, and which are now published at seventy-five. The same 
price, too, is paid for tons of rubbish that is not thought worthy of re- 
publication here, even when it can be had for nothing, and of which our pub- 
lic therefore hears nothing. We should not have thought it worth while to 
recur to this subject if the obvious error in our former paragraph had not 
been eagerly seized upon as an evidence of ignorance. It is always safe to 
assume that “ the court knows some law |” 

——Gustave Dorf is fast ruining his reputation. His early works dis- 
played singular power and originality, and the present writer was the first to 
arrest public attention in this eountry to the greatness of his genius, the 
novelty of his style, and the wealth of his imagination. Indeed it is be- 
lieved that the recognition of Doré in the article upon the history of carica- 
ture published in “ Harper’s Magazine” some years ago, preceded any criti- 
cism of the same purport in Europe. It is, therefore, with the more freedom 
and confidence that we deplore this artist’s fall from his high estate. He has 
been ruined by the publishers. The love of money in them and him has been 
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the root of this evil as it is of so many others. For some time, as we under- 
stand, he resisted the temptations offered him by those who cared for his 
genius, only as they might make it subservient to their own profit; but in an 
evil hour he yielded, and since that time his course has been rapidly down- 
ward. For three or four years past he has given himself up to the mere 
manufacture of illustrations, which, like Peter Pindar’s razors, were made 
only to sell; and their sale has been based not even upon a specious attrac- 
tion of their own, but upon his own reputation and the management of pub- 
lishers. His work now is of the kind known among artists as “ pot-boiling;” 
and very few of his late designs make the paper on which they are printed 
worth more than it is worth as fuel to be put under pots or to light fires 
withal. His “ Fairy Book,” his “ Contes Drolatiques,” his “ Wandering Jew,” 
and his works of that class are master-pieces in the treatment of the gro- 
tesque and the management of light and shade. His illustrations of Dante’s 
“Inferno,” although they show some deterioration in his genius, and in some 
instances bear the marks of hack-work, are, as a whole, a fine expression af 
the spirit of that part of the “Divina Commedia,” which is well suited to the 
peculiar character of his style. But his “ Don Quixote” is poor; his “ Baron 
Munchausen” is not grotesque in design, but merely absurd and childish; 
and his illustrations of the Bible are, on the whole, as weak and thoroughly 
conventional as any of the multitudinous exercises in drawing of which that 
volume has furnished the subjects. A very few of them display his marvel- 
lous treatment of light and his singular feeling for the mysterious. Of these 
the “ Return of the Ark” is one; but in the whole work there are only two 
or three more of this kind, and almost all the others are mere drawing mas- 
ter-work, such as have been put into illustrated Bibles and pious gift-books 
for the last three-quarters of a century. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? 
Doré has no particular sympathy either with the narration or the spirit of 
the Bible. He has neither the religious, nor the ecclesiastical, nor the oriental 
feeling which would enable him to conceive and embody the ideas and sub- 
jects presented in the sacred writings of the Hebrews, or in those of the New 
Testament. Indeed, it may be said, that in illustrating the Bible he labored 
under the difficulty of want of familiarity with his author. Being a man of 
genius, he coud place himself, to a certain degree, at least, in sympathy with 
those writings if he gave himself up for a while to the study of them. But 
this he did not, he could not do. He had not the time. He has turned 
out his illustrations, not only like a drawing-master, but like a draw- 
ing-machine. He has spent less time in illustrating the whole Bible than 
he should have given himself for preparation to illustrate one book of 
it; and, meanwhile, he has turned out other work besides. The conge- 
quence is formality, feebleness, commonplace, poverty of ideas and school- 
boy-like drawing, set off at best with a few tricks and mannerisms to 
answer for—Gustave Doré, his mark. The engravers have done like unto 
their master. Poor fellows, they could not help it. Doré’s drawing, when 
it is worthy of himself, requires his personal supervision in the cutting. 
Only thus can his startling effects be brought out, his wonderful chiaroscuri 
be reproduced in lines. But at the rate at which he has worked during the 
past three or four years such care has been simply impossible ; and his illus- 
trations, poor and tame at the best, have been engraved without spirit or 
feeling, in the most mechanical manner. His Milton is as bad as his Bible; 
and even worse. Of course genius like his cannot be entirely hidden even in 
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a money-bag; and so there are here also one or two good illustrations, such 
for instance as that of the assembly of the infernal hosts and their flight upon 
horses to the attack of heaven. Here the rush of the horses, the sweep of 
tae infernal wings, and the pouring down of the flood of heavenly light upon 
the ascending host, produce one of Doré’s superb effects of mingled grotesque- 
néss, mystery and power. But, except this illustration and one or two 
others, the Milton is really puerile. Without beauty in the forms, without 
elevation of spirit, poor and tame in composition, and coarse and slovenly in 
execution, it is one of the saddest exhibitions that can be found of the grovel- 
ling of a man of real genius when he works with money only as his inspira- 
tion. It is rumored that he is to illustrate Shakespeare. We earnestly hope 
that the rumor is unfounded. His ability for such a task is very doubtful, 
even were he to give it all his energies and prepare himself for it by learning 
English or German and giving three years at least to the study of his author 
before drawing a line. He might in that case illustrate certain scenes in 
The Tempest and in Macbeth well; but in all the other plays, in which char- 
acter and dramatic incident are the only inspiration, unless he has a power 
which he has not yet shown in his happiest moments, he must fail. For 
such a man as Doré to illustrate Sakespeare as he has illustrated the Bible 
and Milton, would be a public calamity. 


A RECENT writer upon the vexed question, the education of women, 
takes as one of the data from which she reasons the proposition, Men are sup- 
posed to marry the sort of woman they like. It is needless to say that it is 
@ woman—and an unmarried woman-——who sets up this social axiom. Any 


other sort of person, except, perhaps, a very young man indeed, would put 
the case rather, Some men marry the sort of women that like them. But, 
upon the former ps agama what sort of woman is it that the ideal man 


would like? The ideal woman, of course. Our female writer, however, does 
not see this; for she asks, “ Looking upon the infinite variety of wives to be 
met with in society, could any one generalize from them a model wife who 
might serve as a pattern to educators?’”’ Was there ever a more charmingly 
illogical and truly womanish confusion of thought? The woman who would 
serve as a pattern to educators, would, of course, be the ideal woman. The 
woman generalized from the infinite variety of wives in society, would be 
merely the average woman—a very different creature—as different from the 
other as the ideal man from the average man. What the ideal woman or 
wife is like (for every man looks at every woman not old enough to be his 
grandmother, as an actual or possible wife for himself or some other man), it 
would be hard to tell, even with the assistance of all the poets and all the 
novelists, The first ideal that will occur to most of us, is Wordsworth’s 


creature not too’bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


But this description, although craftily qualified by dainty compliments, is re- 
sented by most women of spirit, and even to many men it connects itself so 
closely with the idea of mutton and turnips, that even the “ praise, blame, 
kisses, tears and smiles” appended to it by the poet, become only the sauce 
and condiments, as it were capers and drawn butter, that are used to set off 
a homely repast to the best advantage. Shakespeare makes Queen Katherine, 
when she sets forth her claims upon Henry’s love and consideration, say that 
she has been 
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a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable; 
-Ever in fear to kindle your distike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance; glad or sorry 
As I saw it incline. ; 

But, on the contrary, a modern writer, anonymous, but a man, says that a 
woman “who is goose enough to sympathize at random on subjects of which 
she knows nothing, because it is ‘feminine’ to do so, is a nuisance not in dis- 
guise.” Mr. Anthony Trollope, the apostle of religion, according to society, 
says: “ We like women to be timid;” but, on the contrary, Mr. Arthur 
Helps, the Friend in Council, complains that “ women are not taught to be 
courageous.” But a dog may be taaght to walk on his hind legs. Is he, 
therefore, when brought to be a marvel of perpendicular progression any more 
doggish than he was when he was unable to rise above the humble, horizontal - 
line? The courage of endurance belongs’ to every noble woman’s nature, 
But which woman would win most men to her side, and above all, keep them 
there, the womenly timid, or she who had been taught to be courageous? 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, who sings not love in a cottage, but love in a cot- 
tage ornée, with a coach house and a comfortable little balance at your 
banker’s, and who is, in fact, the laureate of that grade of middle life in which 
sentiment is mingled with a sharp lookout for material interest, says : 


He who toils all day 
And comes home hungry, tired, or cold, 
And feels ’twould do him good to scold 
His wife a little, let him trust 
Her love, and boldly be unjust. 


He actually recommends this exhibition of manliness to be kept up “ until 
she cries ;” saying that he cannot in any other way show his love, 


Till soothed in mind by meat and rest, 


Then comes a passage at which we should think that all the women be- 
tween John O’Groat’s and Land’s End would have risen up in wrathful pro- 
test. 

If after that she’s well caress’d 
And told how good she is to bear 
His humor, fortune makes it fair. 


But the women did not protest ; and Coventry Patmore is thought “ lovely” 
by the greater part of the said women. Whereby we see that wives in Great 
Britain are of very different metal from wives in America, although, accord- 
ing to all accounts, the former hen-peck their husbands much, while we are 
all ready to swear that here wives indulge in that amusement very little, 
Perhaps the British female who submits so meekly to her husband’s humors 
flies to nagging as a compensation. The end of all this is only the old story 
—that women can’t be “ educated” into wives; but that they will always be 
exactly what men would have them, 


YZOF 


’ 








